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RELIGIOUS -MISCELLANY. 





FOR TILE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

There is one objection to the abolition of | 
capital punishment, which, however trivial it may | 
appear to the reflecting mind, undoubtedly has | 
great weight with a large portion of society, | 
aud it is, that such a measure would be a great | 
innovation. Death has been inflicted as a pun- 
ishment in all nations, and during all ages of | 
the world, and it is said, that so general a usage | 
amongst mankind, is sufficient to justify its | 
continuance, This argument from antiquity | 
stouds in the way of every reform, of every im. | 
provernent, of every discovery, in government, | 
in morals and in science, When it was an- 
nounced as one of the discoveries of the science 
of astronomy that the earth revolved around 
the sun, the discoverer was punished, for as- 
serting what was said to be contrary to scrip- 
ture, and was denied by tradition and by every | 
one’s observation. The sun always had risen 
and set daily, and he who undertook to prove) 
it to be otherw,se, could be viewed in no other | 
light than a heretic, 

We are not disposed to pay so much respect, 
or to attach so much importance to the argu- | 
ment from antiquity, as to follow tho path to | 
which it directs us, in preference to that point- | 
ed out by reason. If general usage had been! 
forever regarded as the criterion of decision, | 
not one improvement in criminal laws would 
have been effected, Every torture applied to 
elicit a confession, had usage to support that 
detestable method of investigation: every exe- 
cution for heresy or witchcraft had usage to 
plead in its defence: every agony inflicted up- 
on a criminal, in order to render his death as 
exernciating as possible, hid usage to justify. 
its horrors, But if our opponents mean to ap- | 
peal to the records of past experience, as affur- 





ding a confirmation of their opinions, and as 

proving the utility of capital punishment, we | 
most willingly join issue with them; and we are 

convinced that nothing is more likely to 

strengthen our arguments, than a calm inquiry 

as to the light which history can shed upon the 

subject under consideration. We tell the ad- 

voeates of capital punishment, that, however. 
redolent of antiquity it may be, experience by’ 
no means shows that it has effected even the! 
purpose at which it professes to aim. [t is 
easy to say that any diminution in crime is due | 
to the existence of capital punishment; but the | 
facts are contrary to such: a supposition, 

The statistics of crime in Europe show, that! 
when the punishment of death for any particu- 
lar crime has been removed, that generally such , 
crime has not been so frequently committed. | 
The general practice of mankind has occasion- | 
ally been deviated from, and the punishment of | 
death has sometimes been altogether abolished, | 
and the result of the experiment has been fa- 
vorable to the side of mercy and humanity, } 

Capital punishment was virtually abolished 
in Rome, during the period of two centuries and 
a half which elapsed between the passing of | 
the Porcian law and the overthrow of the re- 
public. 
Russia during the twenty years’ reign of the, 


Empress Elizabeth; but we shall rest our proof, { 


principally, on the well authenticated instance | 
of the Tuscan experiment. The celebrated 
Leopold, soon after he became Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, commenced a reform of the criminal 
code, and, amongst other alterations, totally 
abandoned the punishment of death, and sub-! 
stituted milder penalties in its stead. The 
effect of the change was surprising; for not 
only did it occasion no increase in crime, but an, 
immediate decrease took place in the number! 
both of atrocious and of minor offences. After) 
about twenty five years from the commence. | 
ment of this experiment, in 1790 the imperial } 
crown, and the succession to the Austrian do- 
minions devolved on him on the death of his | 
brother Joseph. His life was not spared long 
enough to make this humane experiment upon 
a larger scale. Ile died in the month of March | 
1792, at the age of forty-four, leaving behind 
him a numerous progeny, of whom his eldest’ 
son Francis I], succeeded to the vacant throne. | 
The edict of the Grand Duke of Tuscany was 
printed by the celebrated philanthropist John | 
Howard, It is not difficult to account for the 
general use of capital punishment, on other! 
grounds than proof of its utility. If it does not | 
prevent crime, it prevents the necessity of a 
long train of reflection on the part of the Jaw-| 
giver, and enables him to rid himself, at once | 
and forever, of those who may have excited 
his resentment, The indolent Legislator thinks | 
little of the inestimable value of the lives which | 
he so prodigally sacrifices. ‘The moment, 
therefore, that the audacity of criminals, or the | 
frequency of offences, rouses his anger or his | 
alarm, he makes use of the formidable weapon 
that is placed in Jus hands, and thinks that he) 
will thus save himself all the érouble, and all 


the interruption in his favorite pursuits, which | 
a discussion as to the merits of different sys-| 
tens of reformatory discipline would be. likely | 


o fz 


to produce, 


CIRCULAR. 
From the .American Temperance Union, to the | 

Marine Insurance Companies throughout the | 

United States. 

GextLemen:—We are constrained by a 
sense of duty and by the voice of a community 
writhing in anguish at recent most appalling 
disasters, to address you on a subject which 
comes so directly within your own province and | 
which would so naturally be cared for in your, 
wisdom and philanthropy, that the whole might | 
appear, under ordinary circumstances, as an un- | 
called for and improper interference. By these 
disasters, our joy, our frantic congratulations 
we may well say, at the wonderful discovery of 
steam power and its adaptation to the propelling 
of boats and vessels, is tarned almost into bitter 
regret; and the wish has been raised in many 
a bleeding heart, that we had been left to move 
onward under the slow but safe propulsion by 
wind and tide. Yet we know that the events 








Capital punishment was suspended in 





to which we allude and which has made the 
ears of every one that has heard of them to tin- 
gle, have no necessary connexion with steam 
navigation ; and that but for other causes than 
those that necessarily entered either into their 
construction or navigation, the Ben Sherrod, the 
Hlome, the Moselle, the Pulaski, and other ifl- 
fated boats, might have borne onward to their 
destined haven, the multitudes who have now 
been swept from life with a breath, or who 
have lingered on their wrecks, a few brief mo- 
ments. in excrutiating torture, 

Among these causes, we are persuaded, stand 
prominent the use of intoxicating drinks by pas- 
sengers, captains, and crews; exciting in the 
one the mad passion which urges on the race, 
and rendering the other either stupid and indif- 
ferent to their high and mighty trusts, or utter- 
ly reckless of consequences in a pressure of 
steam which no machinery can resist, We 
enter not into the proof in particular cases, 
which personal friendship for the guilty always 
resists; we make no charges against the living 
or the dead; we affirm not that the most dis- 
tressing casualties may not occur, in boats con- 
ducted on the strictest Temperance principle: 


we only say, that in such use of intoxicating | 


drinks as is made on all boats through the 
length and breadth of the lund, the wonder is 
that ten-fold greater evils do not daily occur ; 
covering the land with the gloom of Egypt, 
when every family told of its slain. 

Aud if this is a cause, and a cause for which 
there is no! the semblance of a ples, since it is 
the testimony of men engaged in all the most 


laborious occupations on the land and the ocean, | 


testimony from their own experience that intox- 
icating drink is neither needful nor useful, but 
is positively hurtful and peculiarly disasterous 
in its eperation upon the mind, we do not call 
upon the sword of indignation to Jeap from its 
sc: bbard; we do not demand that a punishment 
he inflicted, written in blood ;-—alas! the mus 
erable men blown themselves to atoms, call for 
our pity; but the firm and united voice of a 
distressed community should demand its reino- 
val, Every man and every association should 
do what lies in their power to effect its removal, 
The law of the land should be imperative. The 
sanction severe. Interest also should be ap- 
pealed to at every point. And here, we believe, 
gentlemen, you hold a power in your hands 
which few others possess. 
a marked difference in the rate of premium on 
steam-boats and steam-vesse!s which permit no 
intoxicating drinks to be drank by captains and 
crews on their voyage, and which have no bars 
for the sale of intoxicating drinks te travellers, 
and boats and vessels which permit and have 
those evils, we believe there would at once 


spring into life, on all our rivers, lakes and | 


coasts, a class of boats without this most dan- 
gerous accompaniment. We believe that such 
would at once receive the patronage of all who 
value their lives and property, that the others 
could not be sustained ; and that thus our whole 
steam navigation would speedily be delivered 
from one of its greatest terrors, We are con- 
fident that in such a movement, you would have 


not only the approbation, but the thanks of all) 


reflecting men throughout our great republic ; 
for, in this movement, you would meet a point 
not touched by all the late wise, and efficient 
enactments to prevent explosions and other dis- 
asters, by our general government. 

Excuse, gentlemen, the appeal we make on 


a subject in which we feel the deepest solici-| 


tude, and permit us to cal! te it your early at- 
tention, 
lantic companies to allow a drawback of five 
per cent. on vessels navigating the ocean on 
Temp-rance priciples, which has been told to 


their praise in all lands, and is changing the | 
character of Americar seamen, leads us to be-| 


lieve that in every office in the country there 
will be an united and powerful action, and that 
the difference in the rate of premium will be 
demanded and allowed in some measure pro- 
portionate to the value and amount of human 
life at stake, 

With respect yours, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Union. 

Joun H. Cocke, President. 

edward C. Delavan, 7 

Isaac S. Loyd, | 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, | 

John Tappan, 

Christian Keener, 

John T. Norton, 

John W. Leavitt, 


oe 


[From the Western Messenger ] 
THE LAND OF FREEDOM. 
A STORY FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
I saw in my dream two boys, Obedient and 


Said Obedient to Wilful, ‘how do you expect 
to reach this land ?? *By doing whatever 1 
choose,’ replied Wilful, ‘this | think will take 
me there” ¢ But I,’ said Obedient, ‘hope to 
find it by help of this book which my mother 
gave me. She told me to consult it, whenever 
[ was in doubt, and it would tell me how to go, 
aud make me see every thing more plainly af- 
ter reading it, 


Were you to make | 


‘The readiness of several of the At.) ) 
Obedient ran, full of sorrow, and looked down, 


And when I opened it the first | 








look at his book. 
cried to his companion, * Take care, friend Wil- 
ful, for since I looked in my book, [ see little 
spirits putting chains around the arms and an- 
cles of these children, and fastening them to 
the flowers. And they have put ove or two on 
your wrist already.’ Then Wilful was fright- 
ened, and with a great effort broke away, and 
the two boys pursued their course towa:d the 
land of Land Freedom. 





came toward a large and beautiful house like a 
palace. 





| 


Lit, the windews reached to the floor, a flight of | 


came sounds of music and gaiety. ‘The boys 
jentored, and saw a table covered with fruits 
/and wine, and full of compeny, Servants com: 
, forward and politely asked them to seat them- 
‘selves at the table. Wilful did so immediate- 
ly. But Obedient first consulted his beok 
which showed him something strange and fear- 
ful, For he saw that the guests were all 
strangely influenced by the food and wine, 
(When the ruby cup beckoned to tiem, they 
were drawn two it as by force, ‘They bent down 
_ their lips to sip, though their faces showed re- 
_luctance and disgust. When Obedient saw this 
‘he siid, «Come, brother Wilful, we shall never 
get to the Land of Freedom if we stay here in 
| this Hall of Appetites” And Wilful, when he 


/ 








| was told of the danger, consented reluctantly to, 


‘leave the place, 
Now | saw, in my dream, that the two boys: 
were going down a steep and dark path amid) 
rocks and water. Presently they saw a group: 
| of fugitives coming hurriedly toward them. As 
)they approached they shouted ¢ Fly, fly! & 
lhorrible and gigantic figure is, parsning us. 
, We were going toward the Land of Freedom 
but it has driven us back.’ But Obedient. im- 
; mediately opened his book, and read, ‘Though 
[ walk through the valley of the shadow of 
de ath, I will fear no evil for thou art with m 
, Then looking up, he encouraged Wilfal.b 
ishowing him that the supposed giant wag only 
;a torn cloud, driven before the wind, o th 
'pssed boldly on. - nn 
| ‘Then the path wound op throngh soft mea- 
‘dows, where wide spreading trees made a eool 
shadow, and the streams trickled with a drow- 
sy sornd across the pebbles. Many. pen 
/ were sleeping upon the torf, and Wilfat 
, down also to sleep, But Obedie | é 
} his book, and when he had read i 


Wilful violently by the choulden, apd aigper? 
thim, See here,’ cried he, * th 


'dotent Meadows, and [ see spiders weaving 
their webs over all the sleepers, and they are 
so strong that they cannot break away. 
|the spiders are already beginning to weave 
‘their webs over you, So wake up and let us 
go.” And Wilful at last was roused, and they 
‘went on as before, 

As they went forward | heard Joud and an- 
gry noises approaching, and presently a group 
of men and women contending together with 
bitter words and blows, As svon as they saw 
the boys they ran toward them and surrounding 


Obe- 








‘them began to insult and torment them. 


And | 





} 








ae 





it is to attend to the collection of the revenues, 


and all disbursements, receipts and issues of | usefulness and honors laid in the dust. 
jy. O God, ‘thou destroyest the hope of man,’ 


stores, clothing, victualling, &c. which an estab- 

lishment so extensive naturally gives rise to. 
The pensioners are supplied with every ne- 

cessary a:ticle of clothing and provisions, and 


| are every where around us—and not find some 





ran forward eagerly. But Obedient stopped to| clerk of the cheque, architect, and clerk of the | social improvement and happiness. But alas, | will be accommodated by furnishing employ- 
Presently he ran forward and | works, together with their clerks; whose duty | his years weve remembered before he reached 


pores to one who has become unfit for arms? 
W hat a detestable arrangement, both religious 
and social! What a profanation of the most 
sacred duties! What trading in the service of 
Who can recollect such “scenes—and they ,;God! And how can any one be astonished, 
after this, that the church contains so many un- 
elevated thoughts, some chastened desires, | worthy jaborers, who do much evil, without the 


the meridian of life; and all his anticipated 
‘ Veri- 


have a weekly allowance of one. shilling. | some lofty aspirations ; which are indicative ef | capacity of doing any good! 


There are 130 rated boatswains to take charge 
These are selected from among | 
After leaving the Gaiden of Pleasure, they | the pensioners and receive eightpence addition- 


of the wards, 
al, or half-crown per week, Also nearly double 


Sixpence a week more than the private ah 


i'marble steps led to the high portal, from which / sioners, 


The clothing of the boatswains and mates! 
are distinguished, the boatswain, by broad gold } 
lace, the mates by narrow Jace, on their coats | 
and hats, { 

The nurses are clothed in blue stuff gowns, | 
with straw bonnets and blue ribbons, and a grey 
cloak, ‘Their pny varies according to the du- ) 
ties they have to perform, those employed in | 
the infirmary and helpless wards receiving near- 
ly double what those in the building receive. 3 

The first pensioner, named John Worley, | 
was admitted to the Wospital in 1794 A 
Painting of him is preserved in the Printed Hail. | 





Sth JOHN HERSCHEL. 

We observe by the Cape papers just receiv-_ 
ed that the colonists were as full of regret at 
the departure of Sir John Herschel as we, at 
home, are eager to welcome his return. Dur- 
ing the font years he has resided there ke has_ 
been principally engaged in determining the re- | 
lative position of the stars and nebulm of the 
southern hemisphere, “ Eis observation,” says 
the editor of the South African Advertiser, 
“have been multiplied with indefatigable indus- | 
try, and his snecess, we have reason to believe, 
has been most satisfctory to himself, and, in: 
his estimation, an ample reward for the time | 
and labor spent in this ennobling pursuit. To- 
wards the advancement of science, and the} 
diffiusion of knowledge jin this colony, during, 
his residence amongst us he has been ever 
ready to exert his influence and to bestow his } 
personal assistance, He hes from the first} 
taken a warm interest in the progress of the 
Literary Institution, and of the South African | 
College, having filled the office of President in | 
the former, and besides frequently visiting the} 
latter, having drawn up for its use an admirable | 
plan vr system of instruction, The general | 
education of the colonists bas also engaged | 
much of his attention.” 
saine piper, that the members of the Literary 
Institution presented him with a medal in gold, | 
“as the only mark of respect at present in 
their power to bestow.” 


We observe by the | 


FOK TITE KEGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


There is many a_ place, which, to the aged, 
is the occasion of interesting recollections. | 
The house of worship, which I statedly attend 
being under repair, | went the last Lord's day | 
with 2 friend to West Church. 
long in the house, before my thoughts run back | 


I had not been, 


. ° ras { oe 
dient had opened his book and read "he Re- | to men of other days, who here dispensed the! 


sist not evil.’ He stood quictly with a firm and 


word of God, and who were bright lights in the | 


| pleasant expression, as one determined not to; church and ablo advocates of Christian troth | 


‘lose his temper. 
Wilful, whose face glowed with rage, and abus- 
sed him with such provoking words that at last 


he ran head!ong at one of them, and pursued) tury ago,’ 


him, till they both fell over a steep precipice. 


S» the tormentors went to | and liberty. 


| 


} 


| 
| 


Here, the truly great Dr Mayhew 
instructed, edified and delighted his people, for | 
nearly twenty years, ‘three quarters of a cen- 
His hearers were the elite of the | 
town; and he addressed them with power and 
effect ; so that some were ready to say, ‘never | 


but he saw no more of his companion, and went! man spake like this man’ sinee the days of! 


sadly on, 

Then the road grew steep, and tangled with 
thoins and briers, and the poor hoy’s hands 
were torn, and he could hardly crawl forward, 
so tired was he, Sometimes he slipped and 
fell, then he had to take hold of a root and 
draw himself up. As hia etrength and conrage 
_were failing, he took his book and read, ¢ Be 
i not weary of well doing, for in due season you 
shall reap, if you faint not. 


spread out before him, 
/to an end. 





Then he went! than the theories of antiquity, 
forward again, till at last he found himself on) men of his day have pronounced him ‘the father | 
the summit of the mountain, and a broad plain) of religious liberty in New England.’ His fame | 
But the rood had come | 


Christ. The Bible was his only guide, and 

therefore his opinions were in sume respects | 
different from many others, But he preferred } 
divine to human authority ; and was often shun- | 
ned and reproached for heresy. His theologi- 

cal labors were great, and the truits extensive | 
and lasting. He taught men to consult the | 
volume of inspiration, rather than human creeds; | 
and to follow the guidance of reason, rather | 
The intelligent | 


was great in Europe, as a theological writer ;) 
and in America, he was heiled as an able advo- 


As he stood, and looked, to find some traces} cate for civil freedom, at a time when the arm. 


, in white, 


j me to the land of Freedom? * You are 


\ Exec. Committee. of the road, a figure came toward him dressed | of arbitrary power was raised to prostrate our | 
‘ Sir,’ said Obedient, ‘can you direct 
now | 


political rights, And now this cminent patri- 
otic man is almost furgotten—even inthe West | 


| in it,’ repiied the Shining One, and wherever! Church comparatively few have a full recollec- | 
/ you go will be toyoua Land of Freedom, For) tion of his Jabors and his worth. 


l you have learned to govern yourself, and this is 
the only real freedom. 
| mockery. 
Land of Freedom, for he was not seeking it 
| 


your indolence, your passions, and lastly strug. 
j 
i worthy of freedomm—you are now and forever 
| free? 
heavenly expression, and I saw no more. 

J. F. C. 

| 


' 
i 


GREEN WICH HOSPITAL. 





But you, who learned to control your Jove of 


Wilful, going toward the land of Freedom. please, your appetites, your fears and doubts, | 


gled up the path of discipline—you have been) 


Saying this the form smiled with a} 


| 


[lis successor was in many respects like } 


All else is delusion and! |,jim; a sincere Jover of truth, and a fearless’ events in the life of M. ‘Talleyrand, which is, so 
Wilful would never have found the } 


vindicator of Christian doctrines; and yet of j 
great modesty and diffidence, For simplicity , 
of manners and simpleness of spirit he had no | 
superiors, and not many equals, Being desir- | 
ous to be faithful to his divine Master, he was | 
less anxious to please men, But however grest 
his meekness and candor, the vicious received , 
no undue indulgeace at his hands. Ile was{ 
many years my friend and adviser; and my} 
kind director in theological studies. Ilis judg. | 
ment and probity and frankness will always be | 
remembered with gratitude and admiration. | 


The number of pensioners borne on the, And his successor, also, inherited a large por- | 


words I read were, * Ye shall know the truth, books of the establishment must not exceed| tion of the pure and lofty spirit of those already 


and the truth shall make you free.“ So I think 
[ shall get thus to the land of freedom.’ 

Then [ saw in ny dream, and these two boys 
were knocking at an iron gate, in a high stone 
wall, Presently it was opened by an * old, old 
man, with beard as white as snow,’ ¢ Sir,’ 
said they, as they entered, ‘is this the way to 
the land of freedom 2 ‘It is,’ ansvered he, 
‘and itis not, Here they looked astonished at 
each other, for his words sounded strange and 
contradictory, but they passed on without 
speaking. 

Then I saw that the path led them to a beau. 
tiful garden, where clumps of trees and fragrant 
shrubs were pleasantly grouped, where foun- 
tains gushed from the rock, and filling marble 
basins, wound along amid beds of blue and yel- 
low flowers. Many children were playing to- 
gether on the smooth grass plats among the 
flickering shadows. They shouted to the two 
boys to come and play with them, and Wilful 


12710; the vacancies are filled up cvery fort. 
night by the Admiralty, and as the candidates 
/are numerous, the number is rarely much be- 
low the complement. They are admitted (ina- 
rines and sailors indiscriminately) on account of 
their naval claims, whether arising from wounds 
| received in action, or accidentally, or perma- 
| nent sickness contracted in the service, or good 
servitude, and old age. 

There are 108 nurses, widows of seamen or 
marines, Who are also selected by the Admi- 
ralty, 

The military branch consists of a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, four captains, eight lieu- 
tenants, and two chaplains. There are also 
four matrons connected with the Hospital, 
widows of commissioned officers, The medical 
staff comprise a physician, surgeon, dispenser, 
and six assistants. 

The civil establishment includes three paid 
commissioners, a secretary, steward, cashier, 








mentioned, Llis grcat desire bas been to do! 
good—and his candor and affection fully com- 
mensurate with his zeal. He has been a son, 
of consolation; desirous to win by persuasion, | 
rather than to compel by threats and terror. | 
When last here before—four years ago—] | 
heard his affectionate voice, and drank in the 
spirit of evangelical truths from his pathetic 
words. May health and peace attend him; and 
the blessings come on him, which he has often 
so feclingly pronounced on others. 

And when the hymn began, I listened for 
that voice which a few years since gave celight 
to the lovers of sacred music. For I had for a 
moment forgotten what had occurred—but it 
was not heard, There too, was a vacancy of 
one who formerly worshipped in this hallowed 
place, and who led in a departinent of the re- 
ligious service. Ile was public-spirited and 
high-minded ; ready to every good work, and 
delighting in efforts to extend the sphere of 








| 


A colonnade of lofty pillars encircled the above number rated mates, who receive | parted ages aud centuries ago, 


‘ered it with the wave of their barbarisin. 


‘and destined to become the Christian teachers of 
; 


'to interest the members of his church in the 


taking advantage of the general feeling of sur- 
| prise and admiration excited in the audience by 


ithe sacred duty incumbent on all Christians, to 
interest themselves sincerely in the salvation of 
unbelievers ; 


shall not be able, some day, placing before you 


,Interior of seuthern Africa, not less uncivilized 


immortality—and which assure us, that though |* | must remark here that these enormous 
a man dies, yet shall he live agam, inthe worll | abuses take place only in those churches which 
of spirits; where he shall walk among the stars, | have episeopal hierarchies and ample endow- 
and hold converse with good and holy men, de- | ments. The hope of procuring for a son an 
‘ea © * (episcopal mitre and a large revenne tempts the 
, ambition of aristocratic families, and offers an 
| uliuring bait to their avarice. But nothing of 
ANCIENT FOREIGN MISSIONS. the kind is to be feared in churches organized 
At the late meeting of the Evangelical Mis- (after the Presbyterian model. There, it is 
sionary Society at Paris—which has six sta- true, worldly pastors may be found; but at least, 
tions supplied by 31 laborers in South Africa-— one of the principal causes, which hurry incom- 
one of the speakers adyerted to the spirit of | petent or unworthy men into the clerical pro- 
missions in the fourth eentury in the following | fession, does not exist. 
terms :—Vermont Chronicle To return to young Talleyrand,—he did 
‘what his parents required of bim. After a 


‘They were ignorant, beyond contradiction, 


‘exceedingly rough and savage,—those men of , °°"rse of theological studies, superficial enough, 


the: aarth;: whe Hike @ mountain “totent, hulled ‘he took the oath imposed upon him, and became 
themselves upon the south of Europe, and cov- a priest. Was he really a minister of Jesus 
Yet (Christ? No. He had only the name and the 
they were not so stupid that the illustrious pa- ( °PPearanee, ie anne wee tinted with the 
triarch of Constantinople, who was entled tie Deistical opeaaene of Voltaire and other philos- 
golden mouth of his age, (Chrysostom,) thought sophers of the eighteenth century ; he fed upon 


(it beneath his dignity, or prejudicial to the in- ‘their books, he lived in their society, and was 


terests of the ministry, to concern himself for | '" all respects an accomplished specimen of 
Animated by the true evangel- theae elegant priests, who were called abbes 
ical spirit, he became, of his own accord, the | % the court, and who were seen much more fre- 
preceptor of young Gothic pupils, whom he quently in ladies’s saloons, than at the foot of 
prepared for the functions of the holy ministry, me ater. 

: _ OM. Taileyrand soon left the ranks of the in- 
 ferior clergy. If he was deficieut in piety and 
zeal, stili he had claims which were very pow- 

erful in those times,—high birth, an active and 
ready mind, a pleasing talent in conversation, 
propagation of the gospél among unbelievers, elegant manners and easy morals. At the age 
and at the same time to place before them of twenty-five, he had already attained to epis- 


their salvation, 


their countrymen, ‘I'he first idea of a mission- 
ary college was conceived and realized in the 
archbishop’s mansion at Byzantium.—Desirous 


'a speaking proof of the regenerating power of ‘copal dignity, and probably he would have 


reached the highest stations in the Galican 
/church, had not the revolution of 1780 opened 
before him another career. He was sent to the 
/ States-General as a representative of the clergy ; 
{and from his first appearance there, his con- 
| nexion with the philosophers led him to take the 
| part of liberal ideas, against the old regime. 
| You know that the States-General of 1789 
/ were divided, after the custom of the middle 
ages, into three distinct orders; the nobility, 
the clergy, and the third estate, or the citizens. 
Fach of these bodies sat ina chamber by itself. 
But the third estate, which represented the 
| whole people except a few thousand nobles ard 
| priests, refused to submit to this ancient classi- 
‘fication. They demanded that the three orders 
should meet together in one chamber. Many 
| of the bishops vigorously opposed this preten- 
‘sion; but M. Talleyrand, jointly with the Abbe 
| Gregory and others, advised compliance. From 
tha: moment, he brought upon himsceifthe hatred 


the gospel, Chrysostom called together one day, 
(it was in the vear 398 or 399.) in the mctro- 
politan ehureh of Constantinople, the inhabitants 
of the imperial eity. They ran together in a 
crowd at the well known voice of their pastor. 
But what was their astonishment to see divine 
service performed, and to hear the word of God 
read and explained, by clergymen beioncing to 
the nation of Goths, whom they looked upon 
with eyes of disdain! ‘Phen Chrysostem moun- 
ted the pulpit; and, in one of those adniirable 
disceurses Which history has preserved for us, 


the sight of those barbarians, now become be- 
levers and preachers, he made his flock feel 


then he added: “the wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, a prophet has said, 
and the lien sha eat straw like the ox, You : : ‘ 
this day have proof of it before your eyes; for of the Romish priests, who pursued him with 
here are the most savage of men, miagted at their injuries even to the tomb. He was not 
this moment with the iambs of the church, and | sutished with having taken the first step. He 
forming one flock with them. ‘There is for the | %@®t forward in the way of revolution, with an 
one and for the other, but one pasture, the word | ardor, a courage, and a disinterestedness, which 
of life ; but one fold, the cburch of Christ; but | honored the commencement of his political life. 
one table, the supper of the Lord,’ | The French clergy had vast terrr:torial pos- 
Whe will assure us, gentlemen, that we | *€ssions, and the convents uselessly consumed 
)a great part of the wealth of the state. Fora 
considerable time, the most recredited organs 
_of public opinion had demanded that the proper- 
and not fess cruel by nature than the Goths of | *Y of the priests and monks should be reduced 
,to @ more equitable amount; but the kings of 
| France had not consented to enter into a con- 
| test with the priests. who were the firmest snp- 
port of theirthrone. © The constitaent assembly 
of 1789 was not hindered by the same interests, 
and one of its first acts was, to decree that all 
jecclesiastical goods and reyenues were the 
| property of the nation. ‘This parliamentary act 
| may be considered in different points of view ; 
and 1 am far from justifying it entirely. It is 
| plain that it was a work of epoliation, of arbi- 
| trary confiscation, since by it the clergy were 
| forcibly deprived of that which legally belong- 
four thousand persons, to see with their own jed to them. Yet the abuses were so great, the 
eyes and hear with their own ears a Caffre and | wastefulness of the priests so scandalous, the 
a [ottentot, raised by the gospel to the dignity | wealth and indolence of the monks so incompa. 
i tibie with the development of the public re- 

| Sources, that it was necessary to find some 
remedy for such a state of things. That ought 
.to have occurred in France, which has taken 
place in times of reformation in Protestant 
}conntries, when the clergy was brovght within 
| judicious limits by revolutionary means. There 
| are moments in the lives of nations, when the 
| most bindiog of all laws is that which requires 
‘the abrogation of the ancient laws. Then mil- 
lions of voices repeat the ancient maxim, Salus 
| popult suprema lex esto! [Let the welfare of 
the people be the supreme law.] But these 
| moments must be very rare, or nations wil! fall 


upon this platform or elsewhere, natives of the 


the fourth century, and converted to the Chris- 
tian faith by the labors of our missionaries, to 
repeat to you the language of the eloquent pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, or yet more—the 
language of the disciples of our Savior, return- 
ing from the first missionary expedition and say- 
ing, the devils themselves are subject tous through 
the name of Jesus. ‘That which is with us only 
a subject of hope, has become with the Chris- 
tans of England a reality. ‘he last year the 
friends of missions in London have been ena- 
bled, on the platform of the great room in Ex- 
eter Hall, containing on that day from three to 


of men and Christians, celebrating the praises 
of God their Savior, in the bosom of ene of the 
capitals of the civilized world,’ 


{Correspondence of the New Yor Observer.] 
M. TALLEYRAND. 
In this letter, 1 shall sketch the principal 


to speak, the compendium of the history of 
France for the last fifty years: and I shall 
dwell especially on those points which have 
some relation to religion. 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Perigord was 


born in 1754, in the south of France. He be- we anarchy, ne 
longed to an ancient and powerful family, | M. Talleyrand agreed in opinion with the 


| majority of the citizens, and himself made the 
| motion by which all the property of the church 
| was put into the hands of the political authori 
ity. This measure restored to agriculture great 
| quantities of land which had been scarce tilled 
iat all, diminished the power of the clergy, and 
| drew after it the suppression of the convents. 
| France feels to this day the beneficial effecta 
| of this law ; and nothing would be more unpop- 
lular than a proposal to restore to the priests a 
portion of their former possessions. Charles X. 
himself, thorough bigot as he was, durst not 
/make the dangerous experiment. ‘The ques- 
_tion is now irrevocably settled. The Romish 
eccicsiastics in France are poorer than they 
were in the last century ; but this poverty has 
made them more humble, and more faithful in 
the performance of their duties,—so that what 
they have lost on the one side, they have gain- 
ed on the other, 

On the 14th July, 1790, the first anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastile by the people, a 
great national festival was held, called the Fes- 
tival of the Federation. All the departments 
sent to the capital their principal magistrates 
and most illustrious citizens. It was Talley- 
rand who, as bishop, celebrated mass in the im- 
| inense plain of the Champ-de-Mars. The peo- 


which had taken for its motto, in the times of 
the Crusades, the words— Nothing but God! 
A noble aud beautiful device, worthy to be 
adopted by all Christians, but too seldom put in 
practice, The young Talleyrand was called 
by lis birth to enter the military service ; for 
at that time, the elder sons of noble families 
were thought to degrade their nobility, if they 
failed to enter upon the career of arms. Un- 
fortunately, this young man encountered a se- 
rious accident, which produced lasting infirmity. 
He became a cripple in consequence of a fall, 
and from that time could make no pretension 
to the profession of arms. What course did 
his parentsthen take? They destined him for 
the church, Instead of a soldier, they decided 
that he should be a priest; and Charles Mau- 
rice conformed to the decision, though he had 
no vocation for the service of the altar. 

The man of piety will stop involuntarily at 
such a fact, to bestow upon it his indignant con- 
demnation, What! Do you throw into the 


ranks of the clergy, a young man who has not 
the least taste for the things of religion; do 
you give to God, that which you cannot give to 
the world; do you expose your son to take a 
false oath, and the church to be dishonored by a 
bad priest, because the ambition of your family 
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ple had built there an altar of green turf; but 
their religion existed only in appearance, while 
a lamentable and shameful infidelity controlled 
the greater part of the spectators. And when 
the officiating bishop passed over to the side of 
Lafayette, who had taken his place on the steps 
of the altar, he whispered in his ear, ‘ Take 
care! Don’t make me laugh. Shocking and 
impious words, which prove that Talleyrand 
himself was filled with worldly thoughts, at the 
moment when he was invoking the blessing of 
God on France. 

Some months afterwards, the constituent as- 
sembly passed an act, known as the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy. 1 have already spoken 
of this, in my biographical notice of bishop 
Gregory. This Civil Constitution of Clergy 
was undoubtedly the greatest error of our first | 
legislative assembly; for it attempted to unite | 
what cannot be reconciled, the authority of 
Rome in matters of doctrine, and the authority | 
of the State in matters of discipline. The rep- | 
resentatives of the nation said, *‘ We are Roman | 
Catholics,’ and meanwhile assumed the right of | 
organizing the church without the Pope and in | 
despite of the Pope! It was a startling contra- 
diction, They should have done one of two 
things: either separated from the Church of 
Rome both in doctrine and discipline, and bold- 
ly proclaim a new reformation, or not touch re- 
ligions questions at all. Half-way measures 
are often more mischievous and impracticable, 
than such as are thorough and decisive. 

Meanwhile, the most enlightened minds | 
thought, in 1790, that the State could organize | 
a church, as well as any other institution ; and 
M. Talleyrand was of their number, He was 
one of the first of the French bishops who ac- 
cepted the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
and was appointed ecclesiastical administrator 
of the department of the Seine. But he soon | 
perceived, with his usual sagacity, that his po- 
sition was false, at war with all eystematic ar- 
rangement, and intolerable; and he went to | 
England, to take part in political affairs, When | 
he returned in September, 1792, he found all | 
laws abrogated, the populace triumphant, assas- | 
sination encouraged and honored by ferocious 
magistrates; a frightful anarchy, in short, which 
threatened to precipitate all France into the 
abyss of barbarism. Talleyrand was not safe 
among these cannibals, notwithstanding the ser- 
vices he had rendered to the revolutionary cause. 
He hastily fled, and after a short residence in 
Great Britain, sought an asylum in the United 
States, 

It is worthy of note, that America has given 
protection to many of our most celebrated 
statesmen. They seek there a land of hospi- | 
tality, which the United States have never re- 
fused to the proscribed and the unfortunate. 
They seek also, the noble spectacle of republi- 
can institutions, eperating peacefully under the | 
double guaranty of Christian principles and good | 
morals. Finally, they go to sce a nation, at| 
once free and submissive to law, independent | 
from character and calm from good sense, show. | 
ing to the world how public order can be un- 
ted with liberty. Napoleon himself, in the day 
of the reverses, turned his eye towards Ameri- 
ca, and wished to close his stormy life under 
the AEgis of institutions founded by Washing- 
ton. So true it is, that a republic, firmly es- 
tablished, ia the government which best meets 
the wants of the human heart! 

M. Talleyrand passed several years in the 
United States, with the venerable Duke de La- 
rochefoucanld-Liancourt, and other exiles. But 
as soon as he could hope to have a quiet posi- 
tion in France, he gladly returned, ‘The char- 
acter of Talleyrand did not harmonize with that 
of the Americans. He was made for a place 
in the courts of kings, rather than in atepublic. 
He delighted in the diplomatic intrigues, the 
finenesses of conversation, the evasions, the) 
stratagems of the aristocratic world; and there- 
fore he found little to charm him in the simplic- 
ity and seriousness of manners which mark the 
descendants of the Pilgrims of Plymouth. 

Having returned to his own country, Talley- 
rand devoted himself wholly to affairs of state, | 
and appeared to have completely forgotten that 
he ever occupied an episcopal chair. [le be- 
came Minister of Foreign Relations under thie 
Directory ; afterwards he took his place under | 
the banner of Bonaparte in the 18th Brurmaire, 
and assisted in substituting Consuls for the Di- 
rectory. I shall not follow his course in this | 
new career, for the political details would be 
less interesting to your readers, and are already 
sufficiently known to all who have studied the 
cotemporary history of Europe. Io diplomatic 
affairs, M. Talleyrand has always figured in the | 
first rank, and has often played the principal 
part. E 

A serious difficulty arose, when Bonaparte, 
in 1802, wished to conclude a treaty [concordat] | 
with the Holy See. It was the duty of Talley- | 
rand, as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to engage in a direct and active correspond- | 
ence with the court of Rome, But how could | 
the Pope have any thing to do with a schiemat- 
ical bishop; a bishop who had abandoned the | 
Church, and whe had even married without a| 
dispensation from the Pope? Would it not} 
scandalize the whole Roman Catholic commun- | 
ion? In other times, the Pope would have be- 
gun by demanding that a rebellious bishop, like 
Talleyrand should be turned out of the cabinet; 
but Napoleon was too powerful te accept such 
humiliating terms. That wonld have done well 
in the sixteenth century but would not be en- 
dured inthe nineteenth. The Pontiff Pius VII. 
took care not to advance his pretession too high, 
He freely granted a complete pardon to M, Tal- | 
leyrand, At the same time, ke gave him per- | 
misssion to engage in whatever civil employ- 
ments he pleased. You perceive how accom- 
modating the Holy See is, when its power is 
gone. 

For seven or eight years, M. Talleyrand liv- | 
ed on good terms with Napoleon, and received 
from him distinguished favors. He was made 
Prince of Beneyento, Grand Officer of the Le- 
gion of Lloner, &c, Buta difference arose be- 
tween the Emperor and tke Prime Minister in 
1807, when the French armies entered Spain. 
M. Talleyrand foresaw the misfortunes of that 
war, and had the courage to speak against it. 
Napoleon, who disliked opposition, removed bis 
Secretary of State from office. He remained, 
till 1814, out of public employment, but not out 
of public atttention. He had great wealth, a 
splendid house, great wit, great address ; his 
station, as & private individual, was still high | 
and brilliant; the most distinguished men every 
day formed a numerous circle around him and 
he carried on a small war of epigrams with the 
Emperor. 

After the disasters at Moscow and Leipsic, 
the armies of allied Europe having entered Pa- 
ris, M. Talleyrand was consulted by the Empe- 
ror Alexander, on the choice of a sovereign for 
France. <A more important question Was never 
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proposed to a statesman. M. Talleyrand nam- 
ed the ancient dynasty of the Bourbons; not 
that he adopted the feudal principle of legitimna- 
cy, by which nations are regarded as the prop- 
erty of kings ; but he thought the return of that 
fallen family would be lecs humiliating to 
Fiance, than another dynasty, imposed by force 
of arms. He advised, also, that Louis XVIII. 
on ascending the throne, should give the nation 
a constitutional charter, so that the rights 
and liberties acquired since 1789 should be sol- 
emnly recognized, The monarchs of Europe 
acceded to all his desires; and he was at Vi- 
enna for the purpose of concluding a treaty of 
general peace, when all at once Napoleon re- 
appeared upon the political stage. 

During the reign of a hundred days, which 
was brougit to such an unhappy termination by 
the defeat at Waterloo, M. Talleyrand remain- 
ed faithful to the fortune of the Bourbons, ad- 
vocated their cause before allied Europe, and 
re-entered Paris with them in 1815. He was 
placed at the head of the cabinet in that crisis 
of the State, but did not long occupy that ele- 
vated station. The partisans of the old regime, 
nobles, priests, peasants, were emboldened by 
our. reverses, and betrayed in their conduct, a 
fanaticism as arrogant as it was stupid. ‘They 
expected to undo every thing that had been 
done for two generations; to bring us back un- 
der an absolute monarchy ; to restore their pos- 





there kept me in peace,and soon delivered me, 
He hath made the mouths of my greatest ene- 
mies, who have studied my defamation and my 
ruin, to become my compurgators and witness- 
ses, and to cross their own designs. And ah! 
how many a danger, fear, ~~ hath he de- 
livered this feail and languisMing body from! 
How oft hath he succored me, when flesh and 
heart, and art have fuiled! He hath cured my 
coughs, and, many atime, stayed my flowing 
blood. He hath eased my pained Jimbs and 
supported a weary, macerated skeleton. Ile 
hath fetched me from the jaws of death, and 
reversed the sentence which men have passed 
on me. How many thousand weary days have 
been sweetened with his pleasant work; and 
how many thousand painful weary nights have 
had a comfortable morning! How many strong 
and healthful persons hase be ntaken away by 
death, while | have been upheld under all this 
weakness! Since the day that I first preached 
his gospel, [ expected not, for a long time, to 
live above a year;and I have lived, since then, 
fifty years. 

My relations have been comfortable to me, 
contrary to my deserts, and much beyond my 
expectations. My servants have been faithful 7 
my neighbors have been kind; my enemies | 
have beea impotent, harmless, or profitable : my | 
superiors have honored me by their respectful | 
works. To my inferiors, God hath made me in 











sessions to the nobility and the clergy; in 
short, to rebuild the France of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. M. Talleyrand, who understood the 
folly of this political excitement, combatted it 
with the arms of reason and of law; but there 
were members of the royal family who apheld 
that anti-constitutional conspiracy, and the head 
of the cabinet was forced to resign. 

From that time to 1830, Talleyrand took no 
direct part in public affairs; but he maintained 
an important place in the court of Louis XVIII, 
and in the country. All opposite 
sought his advice, his countenance and support. 


When he made a speech in the Chamber of | 


Peers, it was almost regarded asa_ political 
event; so great was the authority of his name 
and his opinion. The princes of the royal fam- 
ily always treated him with great respect, though 
without admitting him into familiarity with 
them; for they knew that he was no Jesuit, and 
had no sympathy with the extravgant passions 
of a little coterie of old fashioned gentlemen 
and priests, 

In 1830, he entered again, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, upon the theatre of great af- 
fairs. Louis Philippe called him into his study 
and asked his advice, betore he accepted the 
crown. ‘Talleyrand did not hesitate to advise 
him to comply with the wish of the nation. 
Afterwards he went to London, to realize his 
old and constantly cherished idea, of a close al- 
hance between France and England. As long 
ago as 1792, he had wished to combine these 


two powerful countries, who could, it seemed, | 


keep all the rest of Europe in peace. But the 


plan could not be carried into execution in the | 


times ofthe French republic. ‘Too much preju- 
dice, too much passion, thea separated the two 
nations. Forty years later, in 1832, the public 


mind was ripe for such an alliance, awd M. Tal- | 


leyrand had the glory of bringing it to pass. 


This work being accomplished, he sent in to | 
the king his resignation of his post as ambassa. | 


dor, alleging his advanced age as a reason for 
retiring from public affairs. He returned to 
private life, not again to leave it, and passed 
his last years in a repose, which he well knew 


how to embellish with the graces of his con- | 


ap- | 
proaching, he reso!ved to become fully recon- | 


versation. When he perceived his end 


ciled to the See of Rome, by retracting whatev- 


er he had said and done during the religious: 
a letter | 
to the Pope, and died a few days afterward, | 


contests of the revolution, tle wrote 
surrounded by numerous friends, and with the 
supports of liis religion. Was Talleyrand sin- 
cere in his tardy compliance with the demands 
of the Vatican? Or has he played a well-de- 
vised comedy, that his body may not be depriv- 
ed of the honor of Christian burial? That is a 
question which God alone can answer. 
RICHARD BAXTER. 

The following picture of a happy man might 
challenge all human resources for an example 
to be compared to it, 
ature, may do much to improve us, but Reli- 
gion, true vital religion, alone, can make us 
what Richard Baxter was, happy in all circum- 
stances,—S, C. Advocate. 

The undeserved mercy of God placed me, 
says he, in the best of lands onearth, and J 
think, in the best of ages which that Jand had 
seen, Great mercy hath trained me up all my 
days, since | was 19 years of age, in the scheo! 


of affliction to keep my sluggish soul awake in | 


the constant expectation ef my change, and to 
kill my pride and overvaluing ef this world, 
and to Jead all my studies to the most neces- 
sary things, and as a spur to excile my soul to 
seriousness, and especially to save ine from su- 
pine neglect and loss of time, It was divine 
love and mercy which made sacred truth so 
pleasant to me, that my life hath been (under 
all my infirmities) almost a constant recreation, 
and delight in its discoveries, contemplation 
and practical use. How happy a teacher have I 
had! What excellent help, and sweet illumi- 
nation. How far beyond my expectation hath 
divine mercy encouraged me in my sacred work ! 


How congruously did he choose every place of! vising Committce was appointed by the Board, 
my ministration and habitation to this day, | 


without my own forecast er seeking | 

My library hath afforded me doth profitable 
and pleasant company and help, at all times, 
whenever 1 would use them. I have dwelt 
among the shining lights which the learned, 
wise, and holy men ofall ages have set up, and 
left to illuminate the world, Hew many cotn- 
fortable hours have T had in the society of liv- 
ing saints, and in the love of faithful friends. 
IJow many joyful days have | had in the solemn 
assemblies, where God hath been worshipped in 
seriousnesss and alacrity, by concordant though 
imperfect eaints. 

How unworthy was such a sinful worm as I 
(who never had any academical helps, nor much 
from the mouth ofany teacher) that books should 
become a great blessing to me; and that quite 
beyond my own intentions, God should induce 
or constrain me to provide any such helps for 
others! Low unworthy that God should use 
me above forty years in so comfortable a work 
as to plead and write for love, peace, and con- 
cord, and to vouchsafe meso much success 
therein as he hath done! When I might not 
speak by voice to any single congregation, he 
enabled me to speak by writing to many; and 
for the success of my plainest and most popular 


writings, which cost me least, I can never be 
sufficiently thankful. 


When I have been sent to the common jail 
for my service and obedience to him he hath 
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my low capacity, somewhat helpful. { have 
been protected in ordinary health and safety, 
/when the raging pestilence came near my hab- 
| itation, and consumed a hundred thousand citi- 
zens. My dwelling hath been safe when I 
‘have seen the glory of the land in flames, and 
| after beheld the dismal ruins.* 

When violence separated me from my too 
much beloved library, aud drove me into 4 poor 
(and smoky house, 1 never had more help of 
| God, nor did more difficult work than there, 
Every place that [ have lived in was a place 
of divine love, which there set up its binding 
monuments. Every year and hour of my life | 
hath been a time of love; every friend, and 
}every neighbor, yea, every enemy, have been 
| messengers and iastruments of love; every 
istate and change of my life, notwithstanding | 
| my sin, hath opened to me treasures and mys- | 
| teries of love. 

{ ‘These, all these, and very many more than 
}these, are my experience of that wondrous | 
‘mercy which hath measured my pilgrimage and | 
‘filled up all my days. Never did God break | 
| his promise with me; sever did he fail me, nor} 
| forsake me. Had [ not provoked him by rash | 
, and wilful sinning, how little interruption of my 
peace and comforts had T ever been likely to} 
‘have had! And shall I now distrust fim at the | 
, last? Shall I not trust, and quietly trust that | 
infinite wisdom, love, and power, whom I have 
so long trusted and fouad so good ? 
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“These sentences allude tothe great plague ol 
1666, and the great fire of London in 1666. 


For the Register and Observer. 


| Mr. Editor, —While many of our great and 
| good men are devoting their time and talents to 
the subject of education in ourcommon schools, 
Ihave thought it strange that so litte notice 
has been taken of their proceedinzs in the va- 
tious periodicals, not only of the city, but in the 
‘country, ‘True, we have our ‘* Annals of Ed- 
_ucation,” a work expressly devoted to this sub- 
ject, and a “ Prospectus of the Common School | 
Journal.” But how limited is the circulation | 
of the former compared with that of other peri- | 
odicals ; and although we hope the jatter will | 
have an extensive circulation; yet, judging 
_ from the past, we cannot expect that its pages | 
will meet the eye of one tenth part of those | 
who read the daily or the weekly newspaper. 
The subject seems to us of sufficient importance 
fer every editor of a paper, whether political or 
religious, to devote to ita small space in each | 
| paper. In no other way can a knowledge of 
what is now doing to elevate the character, 
of our public scheols, be so generally diffused | 
among those who most need this information. 
If it were known that communications on this | 
|} subject would be acceptable, | presume there 


would be no want of them from those who | 
have the ability to profi: others by their sug | 
gestions. P. A, 


Vorthficld, Aug. 1838. 


COLLATION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Many friends of the Society are aware, prob- 
ably, that suspicions were awakened a few, 
years since in England, in regard to the integ-| 
irity of the present English Bible. Charges of | 
‘numerous and wide departures from the first 
edition of the translators had been freely cir: | 
culated. Many letters and some pamphlets | 
'were published to substantiate those charges, | 
In these circumstances, the authorized prin- | 
ters of the Bible at the Oxford University, pub- 
lished a fac-simile of the first edition of King | 
James, issued in 1614, in order that it might be 
compared with modern editions. This fac-sim- 
ile copy is prepared with great minuteness, not | 
only as respects the text, but the orthography, 
| punctuation, and even the embellishments 
| Having procured one of these copies, your Board 
felt it their duty to institute a rigid comparison 
| between it and the standard copy of this Soci- 
lety. To secure perfect fairness as well as 
| thoroughness in such an undertaking, a ‘uper- 
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consisting of one member from each denowmina- 
tion connected with the Society. A_ skilful 
| proof-reader was first directed to compare the 
| early and the modern copy, word for word, and 
to note down all the discrepancies. Professor 
Bush, the Editor of the Society’s publications, 
having in the library a great variety of Bibles 
issued during the Jast three centuries; was then 
requested to go throngh the same, and learn 
where and when the changes found commenced. 
The Committee then each with a copy of the 
same age in hand, carefully followed the Editor 
and examined his investigations. The whole 
subject was then laid before the entire Board 
for their adjudication, The task had been sr- 
duous, though one of great interest. While it 
has been found that numerous variations exist 
between the early and the present copies of the 
English Bible, it is also found that they pertain 
only to unimportant particulare; such as capi- 
ta) letters, commas, italic words &c, not affect- 
ing the sense. Ithas been a matter of unfeign- 
ed satisfuction to the Board to find, on such 
eareful investigation, that the books which 
they have sent forth from the Depository have 
been so conformed in meaning to the first edi- 
tions issued under the eye of the translators, 
Little motive has been presented to make any 
changes, Those which have been made were 
of trivial importance, and usually for the pur. 
pose of return and conformation to the early 








copies, This investigation of the Board has 
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placed that incomparable translation of King 
James on higher ground, in their estimation, 
than ever; and their hope is that every friend 
of divine truth, using the English tongue, wil! 
seek to guard that translation, in future, from 
all emendations, No Bible, among any people, 
has ever had such sway over its readers as that 
now referred to, a fact to be accounted for, in 
part at least, by the wise principles on which it 
was made. [t was obviously prepared in a 
spirit of Christian compromise, as wel] as with 
great ability and faithfulness, It was so made 
that to this day sincere lovers of the Bible of 
every religious creed, appeal to it as authority. 
How different would have been the result had 
it appeared in sectarian garb. Other versions 
with different party costumes would then have 
followed; the confidence of the unlearned chris- 
tian in what he read would have been weaken- 
ed, and the rejecter of revelation would have 
rejoiced in finding a series of clashing versions, 
al! claiming origin from the same inspired mind. 
Your Board cannot but express their solicitude 
that the wise and salutary example of those who 
prepared the English Bible may be imitated by 
those who are called to the responsible work 
of making translations into the pagan tongues. 
While no unfaithful versions should be encour- 
aged, ncne which mistate in any degree the 
mind of the Spirit, they should still be so made 
that all serious readers of every name can use 
them, The Bible should itself convey but one 
sentiment to any nation, And, this desirable 
object is attainable by domesticating, in every 
tongue, those few Greek words about which 
good men of every modern age, at Jeast are un- 
able to think alike. As the Greek language is 
that in which the New Testament was original- 
ly written, and as numerous words now im the 
English Bible were transferred from that tongue 
Withont inconvenience, your Board can see no 
solid reason for not inaking such transfers into 
al] tongues as shall enable the friends of divine 
truth to use the same version, They are hap- 
py to learn that this course has been adopted 
with perfect facility by the misstonaries at the 


Sandwich Islands and other mission stations.— | 


Report American Bible Society. 


- — 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE VALUE OF A WORD. 

A gentleman of the County of Plymouth in 
this state, was travelling not long since at the 
South, and among other of his stage coach pas- 
sengers, fell in with a Presbyterian clergyman, 
To while away some of his time as was his 
wont, he engaged in conver-ation with this fel- 
low passenger on various topics of interest, the 
temperance movement of which he wasa strong 
advocate, the question of slavery, and among 
others on the subject of religion. 
was not backward in speaking a good word in 
favor of Unitarianism. The clergyman in re- 
turn, expressed his unqualified disbelief in all 


the doctrines of the sect, and his surprise that | 


one s0 apparently sincere could entertain them 
for a moment, and was eyen shocked at his 
denial of the Calvinistic doctrine of the Qlone- 
ment, The argument was renewed on this 
subject from day to day while they remained 
in company. When their journey was termi- 
nated, they parted, as controversialists usually 
part, without seemingly any impression having 
been made onthe mind of either. A few weeks 


since, our friend received a Pamphlet containing i could I go with the children to-day’ —but a mo- | 
a renunciation of the doctrine of the Atonement, ment after he would add, «{t is all for the best, | 


addressed to the Presbytery of Wilmington, a 
notice of which has recently appeared in your 
paper, endorsed in the hand writing of the au- 
thor, in whom he recognized the stage coach 
passenger before referred to, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
EARLY PIETY. 


In a recent number of your paper, you re- 
mark ‘we are confident that examples of early 


piety are, to say the least, quite as frequent | 


amongst the children who are instructed ace 
cording to the principles of Liberal Christianity, 
as amongst those of any other denomination.’ 
Of the truth of this remark we are fully satisfied ; 
and are of opinion that it should be more fre - 
quently verified by giving publicity to instances 
of such, as they fall under our notice. In the 
character of Henny Rust Jones of this city, 
who died in Groton at the age of twelve and ‘a 
half years on the 30:h of July last, we have a 
striking example of this kind, and of the blessed 
effects of Suncay School and parental instruct- 
ion. He became early a Sunday School scholar, 


and when in health was seldom if ever absent | 


from his class, He was among the first to greet 
the Superintendent, let him goto the School 
as early as he might; and while there he was 
always and deeply engrossed in the instruc- 
tions of his teacher and the exercises of the 
School, In the general services, he engaged 
apparently with all his heart, and his fine, shrill 
voice, which had been well cultivated by a 
teacher at the Sunday school, might be heard 
swelliag above all others when they engaged 
in singing their hymns of praise, 

His attachment to the Sunday School was 
most ardent, and manifested itself not only in 
health but in sickness ; not only whilst he wis 
in it, but when he was absent from it, His 
disease was the epilepsy, and after repeated 
attacks, his parents found it necessary to deny 
him tae privilege of attending the school. On 
the last Sunday he was to attend, he said to the 
Superintendent, * My mother and father think 
it best for me to leave the School, IT aw sorry 
for it, because | love to come to the Sunday 
School; but they think it best, and therefore, 
said he *] must give it up.’ He evinced his 


love for it through all his sickness. He was 
often saying ‘That he had received more 


pleasure fromm attending the Sunday School than 
from any other pleasure he had ever had.’ 
The influence which this feeling exercised over 
his mind may be inferred from this circumstance, 
that at timas, when he was in more than usual 
pain, or from any cause was restless or disturb- 
ed, there was no way in which he could be 
soothed so readily as by speaking of the Sun- 
day School, At the mention of that word his 
though’s were seemingly arrested, he was quict 
at once, and his pains all gone. 

But this feeling was not one of mere form, 
nor did it end ina mere transitory pleasure. It 
led to an early developement of a deep religious 
feeling, which was perceptible in al! his con- 
versation and conduct. He was remarkable for 
the gentleness, kindness ard peacsableness of his 
intercourse w'th his playmates and school fel- 
lows. He was affectionate to his brothers and 
sisters ; and his obedience to his parents was 
the spontaneous demonstration of his love and 
attachment for them. He was conscientious, 
endeavoring at all times to understand what 
was right, and anxious lest he had done, or 


his last sickness he said to his mother more 
than once, ‘ Mother can you think of .anything 
that I ever said or did that was wrong,—and do 
you think, that if I ever have done wrong and 
have repented of it, God will forgive me vg 

His reverence for sacred things was remark- 
able. He has been known, when passing 
through the streets, and words of profanity have 
fallen upon his ears, to burst into tears, and his 
friends who were with him, have found it diffi- 
cult to assuage them. 

His carly piety was evinced in the principle 
of resignation which was predominent under 
sickness and trial. fle was never known to mur- 
inur or complain through all his sickness; and 
on many occasions his friends had occasion to 
know that it arose from a settled conviction 
that submission to the will of his Heavenly 
Father was the highest of Ckristian duties. 
One day when he was walking out with his 
father after a severe attack of his disease, a 
friend said to him, *‘ Neary, you have been very 
unwell this last week, and | am sorry.’ ‘ Yes’ 
said he ‘| have been, But it is my Heavenly 
Father’s will, and [ must submit to it, He 
would not send it upon me you know, if it was 
not for the best,” On many occasions expres- 
sions like these were on his lips,—‘It is the 
will of God’—+ It is all for the best.’ As an 
evidence that this was an inwrought principle 
in Heory’s character we are permitted to relate 
the following touching anecdote. One of the 
neighbors had lust a swect child—a little girl. 
Svon after, as he was wontto do, he went into 
the house, and found the mother of the child 
sobbing and bewailing herluss deeply. He im- 
mediately went up to her, put his arm around 
her neck, and said in a soothing tone of voice 
—‘ Don’t grieve so,—your |fittle girl is in 
heayen,—and you and mother and [ shall be 
there soon.’ 

Another evidence of his remarkable piety is 
found in his love of prayer, ‘This duty was 
never forgotten or omitted by him under any 
circumstances ; and it seemed to be the spon- 
taneous movement of his own little soul, * How 
do you do, Henry,’ saida friend to bim one day, 
| ‘Not very well, said he, ‘I have been very sick 
; lately. * 1 hope you bear it well’ said his friend 
lin replr. ¢[ hope so’ said he,*and I say my 
| prayers night and morning, and [ think this 
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‘helps me to bearit well!’ . Elis manner of per- | 


| forming this duty was peculiar and of his own 
|choice, On retiring at night, he would first say 
the Lord’s Prayer, after which he would repeat 
a verse of some hymn, most usually the follow- 
ing, 
O Lord, if I this night should die, 
What would become of me? 
My body must return to dust: 
Lord, take my soul to thee. 





Our friend | fer which he would add a particular prayer | 


for his father and mother, his sisters and broth. 
ers, and all his dear friends. In the morning, 
instead of the verse above recited, he would re- 
peat the following ;— 


! 


© Lord, I thank thee that this night, 
In peace and rest hath passed away ; 
And that I see in this fair light 

My father’s smile that makes it day. 


As his disease increased he grew more and 





| more weak, but he never lost his patience, or ! 


He 


| mucmared or complained for a moment. 
, never forgot the Sanday School,—he was often 
| heard to say, ‘low many pleasant hours I have 
| passed there,’—or ‘How happy I should be 


,—the One above knows what 


| And not seldom would he 
| of his mother, 
vhe enjoyed, 


is best for us. 
sit down by the side 
and recount the many blessings 
and then say,+how gratcful he 


shoald feel to his heavenly father for thein all.’ | 


train of his thoughts seemed to be of God and 
[Teaven; and as he grew weaker and weaker, 
| he would often say to his mother,—+ mother, 


| 
| For some weeks before his Geath, the whole 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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/ when do you think I shall be in Heaven ?’ and_ 
| then frequently he would break out into a hymn | 


of praise to his Heavenly Father. He had 
/ committed a great number of these to memory, 
and it was a source of much solace to him to 
sing them over to the children. He was pas- 
sionately fond of Mrs Hemans’s Nynin to the 
Messenger ‘Bird, and it was among the last he 
repeated, 


Thou art come from the Spirit’s Land, thou Bird, 
Thou art come trom the spirit’s land ; 

Thro’ the dark pine grove let thy voice be heard 
And tell of the shadowy band. 


We know that the bowers are green and fair, 
In the light of that summer shore ; 
And we know that the friends we have lost are 


there, 
They are there, and they weep no more. 

For the last three days he was insensible, 
and died ot last without a struggle or a groan, 
Happy child! to be removed so early and so 
pure, froma world of trial, of sorrows and of 
| care, to that Heaven for which you so ardently 
longed, and to the arms of a Savior, that you 
loved so well, Happy child! to be taken so 
early from the protection and love of the ten- 





| 


derest of earthly parents, who at best, could do! 


but little for thee, and not that litle long, to 
be transferred to the care of a Heavenly Pa- 
rent who will receive and Jove and bless thee 
forever! P. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OSSERYVER. 
DR MAYHEW. 

Thaye recently met with the life of Dr May- 
hew by Alden Bradford L. L. D. and have been 
much pleased in the perusal, It is quite an in- 
teresting and instructivo volume, Much valu. 
able information may be gathered from it con- 
cerning the state of religion and government at 
that period. I had known something of his char- 
acter and been conversant with some of his 
works, But I was not aware that lie stood su 
high in public estimation and that he preserved 
for many years a select correspondence with the 
most distinguished men of that age both in this 
country and abroad. Flourishing, as he did, 
in the middle of the last century, he had oc- 
casion to bring into action all his firmness and 
independence, all his sagacity and adruitness, 
all bis learning and piety. He was a great 
lover of truth and ready to make any sacrifice 
for its support and prevalence. He was a 
powerful advocate for free inquiry. The exi- 
gencivs of the times in which he lived, called 
forth all his energies in favor of religious liber- 
ty and liberality, and induced him to make an 
able and learned defence of the New England 
churches when their rights and privileges were 
in danger. Whoever will examine his biogra- 
phy will find ample proof, that he was a man of 
extensive reading and high attainments in the- 
ology and in the science of government, He 
manifested exemplary devotedness to his pro- 
fession and to the rising interests of his coun- 
try. I hope the vclume wili meet an extensive 





should do, something that was wrong. During 


circulation, that Dr Mayhew’s character may be 
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known and revered, and that the intelligence 
and faithfulness of his biographer may be rec 
oguised and appreciated. 
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STEAMBOATS IN THE WEST. 
Amongst the numerous accounts which con. 
tinually reach us of the intemperance and pro. 
fanity which prevail to such a lamentable degree 
in the West, and are especially exhibited and 
brought to a head in the steamboats, it is high. 
ly satisfactory and encouraging to hear occa- 

sionally such testimony as the following, 


City of Galveston, July 9, 1838. 
Editor N, O. Observer : 

Dear Brother:—I am now on board the 
steamboat Friend, which has been lying in port 
all day, waiting the arrival of the Columbia, 
which is gone West on a pleasure excursion, 
and is expected here to-day.—The Friend is 
an excellent boat, and is commanded by polite 
and attentive officers, The table is well sup. 
plied with all the conntry can afford, and what 
is best cf all, no alcoholic liquors are to be 
found on it, It has a library for the use of the 
passengers, containing a collection of the ex- 
cellent standard books with which that noble 
institution the Amertcan Tract Society is 
filling the country. 

There is now spread out on the table on 
which I am writing, a fine assortment of reli- 
gious books, newspapers and tracts. At the 
head of the list stands the Bible—that book of 
books—through whose instrumentality the 
world is to be converted. Among the papers 
I fine several of the latest numbers of the New 
Orleans Observer, the Mobile Monitor, the 
Western Presbyterian Herald, and the New 
York Christian Advocate and Journal, Among 
the tracts are many of the latest publications of 
tle American Tract Society. I have observed 
many persons engaged in reading the various 
books and publications alluded to, all day, and 
yet this is a Texas boat, and most of the per- 
sons on board are either Texians, or intend be- 
coming citizens of that Republic. Very little 
profane language can be heard among the pas- 
sengers. | have not seen one intoxicated man 
on board the boat. Martin. 


It is but justice to the good men of the West 
to state that there are several boats onthe Mis- 
sissippi and other Western rivers in which no 
alcoholic liquors or gambling are allowed, and 
which are as safely managed, and in every res- 
pect as accommodating and pleasant to the 
traveller as the best of our Northern Steamers, 

There is much of New England’s stern moral- 
ity and earnest piety, as well as enterprize re- 
tained by those who have emigrated to distant 
states; and we have good hope that the salt 
which seasons and saves is scattered abroad in 
sufficient quantities in the West to qualify the 
influence of adventurous and unprincipled men. 


We understand that B. Cranston, & Co., Prov- 
idence, are about publishing a translation of 
William Tell, a Drama, from the German of 
Schiller, by Charles T. Brooks. The work will 
be out before or by Commencement, 

Mr Brooks has a fine taste and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the German language, and 
will no douht execute the work well, 


COUSIN. 


The subjoined description of this distinguish- 


ed French Philosopher, we copy from the Notes 
of a traveller in France, extracts from which oc- 
casionally appear in Z:ou’s Herald, 


Ina part of the palace is the chamber of 
Peers, The Hall of the sessions is splendid'y 
decorated with carpets and pictures from the 
‘ Gobelins.’ The notable characters here are 
however its chicf attraction, Some of the mst 
scientific men of the age, as well as distin- 
guished statesmen are among them. The most 
interesting member to me is Cousin, the meta- 
physician, He isa tall, thin man, about fifty 
years of age. [His face is long and shallow, 
shaded with a contemplative melancholy. His 
eyes, Which form the most marked feature of 
his countenance, are exceedingly large and ex- 
pressive. He is not only an acute thinker, but 
an eloquent declaimer, Oratory is much moe 
studied in France than formerly, and the absurd 
impression somewhat extensive in our own land 
that depth of mind cannot combine with high 
oratorical powers, is exploded here, for the most 
profound men of France are likewise her great- 
est orators. Cousin seems wrapt in inspiration 
when he speaks. His subjects are the most 
abstract and profound, but such is his familiari- 
ty with his science, that be usvally discusses 
them extemporaneously. Not only his mind, 
but his whole frame seems imbued with his sub- 
ject; hands, head, eyes, voice, and every fea- 
ture givee force to what lie says, while a style 
rich and fluent like . 

* The liquid lapse ot murmuring stream,’ 


gives 2 charm to the thoughts of the dryest mete 
aphysical character. When he was active in 
the duties of his chair his eloquence filled France 
With interest, One writer says that he lectur- 
ed extemporaneously to audicnces of five or six 
thousand hearers, and his discourses were re- 
ported for the papers with as much regularity 
as the proceedings of the Chambers. 

Cousin is a Christian, His philosophy has 
driven him to religion. He reveres revelation, 
and al! its great facts which were denied by 
his predecessors, are acknowledged by him. 
‘IT never,’ says one who heard him. ‘1 never 
shall forget the animated dignity with which he 
made profession of his belief in Christianity. 
Conscious that the majority of his brother savans, 
and perhaps of his audience, in heart, if not 
openly, would be inclined to sneer. and that his 
reputation as a philosopher and among philos- 
ophers, was at stake, he seemed to erect his 
person, elevate his voice, and expand each glow- 
ing feature, as if in noble defiance of expected 
obloquy, He is accused by his enemies of a 
tendency to the exp'oded tenets of Plato ; which 
means in reality, | suppose, a tendency to the 
spiritual and truly intellectual doctrines of rev- 
elation. His lecture lasted more than an hour 
and a half; and though it was in a foreign lan- 
guage, and required therefore the closer appli- 
cation on my part,.my attention was not suffer- 
ed to flaga moment.’ 
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PERPETUITY. OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
We have lately received an anonymeus note 








containing a request that we would bricfly an- 
swer the following objection which the writer 
had often heard advanced to the perpetuity of 
the Lord’s Supper—viz: ‘The turn which Je- 
sus gave to the National Feast, the Passover, 
1s to be esteemed a symbolical instruction, like 
the washing of the disciples’ feet, and is no 
In fact 


the washing of feet is more distinctly enjoined, 


more binding upon us than that form, 


and so was preserved by the Church of Rome, 
but by the Protestant Church has been very 
properly discontinued,’ 

There is a certain plausibility in this argu- 


ment, which gives it at first view an importance 


which upon closer examination it will not bear, | 


The washing of the disciples’ feet is intend. 


ed strikingly to impress apon the disciples’ | 


A ! 
minds the beauty and greatness of the single | 


virtue of hemnlity. Any other act of humble 


service would have done the same. 


there was something sectional and limited in. 


The 


washing of feet was a custom of a particular 


the very circumstances of the act itself, 


climate of the East-—it would be a ridiculous 


ccremony in other places, and other climes — | 
and therefore the protestant church have indeed 


acted wisely in its discontinuance, 

But between this and the Lord’s Supper the | 
paralel does not hold. The latter is appropri- | 
ately commemorative of a great event—the 
greatest of events—and in its circumstances is 


limited to no country and no age. Every where 


the table may be spread, the bread broken, and 
, } 
the wine poured out—every where a few fol- | 


lowers of the Savior can meet in sociable fel- 


lowship around his board and partake unoffend- | 
ed and in unison the cup of blessing. 

Again, the value of the example of the prac- 
tice of any virtue is fully effectual not when in| 
circumstances exactly similar we fulfil all the, 
minutia of the exemplary action, but when, in | 
our own peculiar circumstances, we exhibit and | 
prove the same virtue. We can show our obe- | 
dicnce to our Master in respect to the spir- 
it of his example and precept when he stooped 
down and washed his disciples’ feet equally 
well, and even better, in other services than 
that, which, in our day, would in public be of. | 
Bit the | 
same manner turn away from that service— 


fensive and useless. we cannot in 
though a very little changed to suit the circum- | 
stances of our times—from that service which | 
he himself instituted as commemorative ; which | 
appropriately sigmifies and commemorates the } 


events it was intended to record, of which no_ 


other form of our own invention could well take 
the place, which is liable to no objection, on the | 
score of impropriety ot absurdity—and which | 
our brethren in all past ages of the church have | 
reverently preserved, and to their comfort and } 
edification often partaken. 


The cases are not parallel, It seems to us| 


that any man using his reason would easily make 


the true and natural distinction between them. 


It is cause of regret that we were prevented 
from accompanying our Parish Sunday School , 
in their excursion to the Grove in Needham, | 
which is so graphically and pleasantly describ- | 
ed in the following Communication from one of | 
the Superintendents. 


FOR THF REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL EXCURSION. 

The children and teachers of the Hancock | 
Sunday School will never forget the happiness 
of Jast Friday. It is ernbalmed in the hearts of | 
all, But this is not enongh.” So delightful an | 
excursion deserves a visible, as well as perma. | 
nent record. And what tahbletor monument so | 
suitable, Mr Editor,—considering your own re- 
lation to this school, —as a coluinn of the Reg. | 
ister? 

A shower had fallen during the night. The | 
day was one of summer’s loveliest ; agreeably | 
warm, yet tempered by a refreshing breeze. | 
Italian skies never presented a finer combina. — 
tion of azure, and sunshine, and fleecy clond. | 
It was about half past ten in the morning, when | 
a hundred children, with near fifty of their teach- | 
ers and parents, made a great bustle in getting | 
seated in the Worcester cars, 1 number of | 
which had been engaged expressly for the oc- | 
easion. What a confusion of joyful voices! | 
What an accumulation of baskets! What 
‘oceans’ of gingerbread! What a depository | 
of hoops, and kites and balls, and swings! A 
ride of twelve miles brought us, in about twice | 
as many minutes, to a beantiful, sequestered | 
little spot, in Needham. Moving with snch | 
velocity, little was to be seenonthe way. The 
lovers of landscape were tantalized and disap- 
pointed. Nothing appeared, yet every thing 
was seen to vanish, ‘We took no note of’; 
things, * but by their loss.’ The eager children | 
canglt some glimpses of Nature's sweet face, 
but, alas, it was very much as when 

‘ An angel’s wing through an opening cloud, | 

Is seen and then withdrawn.’ | 
Winship’s garden, indeed, drew forth a win- | 
«led snout of curiosity and delight; nor were a 
flock of sheep much less applauded ; one boy | 
of 14, exclaiming that they were the first he had 
seen for five years! It will hardly be credited, 
yet it appears to be a fact, that there are in Bos- 
ton many children, who see nothing that can be 
called the country, for years together. 

At length thé thundering train halted in the 
pleasant spot above mentioned, just long enough 
to land our happy tribe, and passed swiftly on, 
leaving us, except for the society of each other, 
ina perfect solitude. No human dwelling was 
at hand, though a beautiful village, with its 
white cottages, and tapering spire, glittered 
through the trees on the other side of the val- 
ley, Selecting each his burden from the moun 
tain of baskets that lay by the road-side, we 
8oon lost ovrselyves most agreeably in an unfre- 
quented path, which, deviating from the road, 
led us through pleasant woods and ‘bushy fieids,’ 
to the place of owr destination. This was an 
elevated space, open to the sun, excepting the 
shade of a few fine old oaks. We were now 
at the «Grove. How the sweet fern sent out 
ila fragrance, as it rustled and cracked beneath 
our feet! What a rush for the blue-berries! 
What an admiring of strange plants! The 
éavin, with its white seed. vessels, looking like 


| 











=e 
a fir-tree, bearing sugar plums,—the pine, with 
its tassels,—besides various flowers and moss- 
es, were quickly plundered todeck mamma’s 
inantel-piece, 

‘The baskets are now deposited at the foot of 
the largest oak. The swings are fitted up, 
The kites are flown. Mason’s song-books are 
in the hands of many. The sports have begun 
Standing in scattered groups, or seated in the 

~shade, the parents louok on with delight, and 
with sweiling hearts bless God for the happy 
scene. 

The only enemy to our 
Hlunger, Accordingly an 
unanimously voted, 








enjoyment was 
early repast was 
Seated around the tree, in 
a circle of sufficient circumference to accommo- 
date all, the impatient children awaited the dis- 
tribution of the cominon stuck, which was most 
equitably administered by three of the ladies, 
who sat at the centre as almonors, while some 





Besides, | 


readers are not behind us 


of the gentlemen officiated as waiters, First, 
however, silence being obtained, all stood, 
until the Divine blessing had been invoked. 
This was done in a fervent manner, and at some 
length, by one of the superintendents. Though 
the occasion was not professedly a religious 
one, yet there was something in the whole 
scene, which seemed particularly to dispose the 
inind to sentiments of gratitude and adoration. 

The feast being ended, and the sports and 
songs resumed, an invitation arrived from Mr, 
Slack, the hospitable. gentleman, upon whose 
ground we had been permitted to ramble, pro- 
posing that we should adjourr to his house, 
about halfa mile distant. This, he suggested 
would be a convenient place at which to await 
the return of the cars, it being close upon the 


rail-road, besides affording his family the privie | 


lege, as he had the kindness to say, of witness- 
ing our closing exercises. The invitation was at 
once accepted, and we soon found ourselves on 
a beantifal green,—an inclined plane, of gentle 
declivity, —sloping eastward from the front door, 
down to the deep cut,’ through which the rail- 
road passed. Seated in front of the house, the 


children were now addressed by several gentle- | proached to collect the fragments of the ship, which 
nen, who stood facing them from below. Time | Were scattered upon the surface. No unfortunate ac- 


will not permit me to sketch the substance of | | sorte seein a0 the success of this hazardous un- 
aking. 


their remarks. They were heard with much at- 
tention, and it is hoped that a Christian and 
heavenly influence was exerted upon these 
young and susceptible hearts. 
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looks upou the locality as the most important posi- 


Portland Adv. 


Rise and Fall of the Lakes.—The Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiscr states, that since the year 1825, 
the Lake Ontario has risen, chiefly within the last 
three years, six feet and eightinches. Lake Erie in 
the same period has risen about four feet. A similar 
‘ise of the Lakes took place in the cold and wet sea- 


the hot suminer of 1818, the water receeded about 
two fect, Inthe succeeding years, it continued to 
fall until 1821, after which it remained nearly sta- 
tionary until 1826. This fluctuation must cause 
soine incovenience in the location of wharves and 
stores 

The fact that the waters have continued to rise 
until the present suinmer, proves that a much great- 
er degree of rain must have fallen throughout the 
great basin which supplies these lakes with water, 
than in this vicinity. Here the supply of raia with- 
in the last year has been less, we believe, than in 
any year within the last twenty.—4de, 


{Irom late London Papers. } 
An unexaimpled enterprise bas been lately under- 
taken, and with complete success, in the waters of 
the Thames, not far from its mouth, It was desired 
to dislodge the hull of a large vessel which was 
fixed in the bed of the river, and which obstructed 
the navigation like an immoveable rock. All efforts 
to start it had failed, till an officer of engineers pro- 
pose. the plan of filling two enormous cylinders of 
lead with gunpowder and placing them, by means of 
the diving bell, under the sides of the imbedded ves- 
sel, and exploding them. A tube communicated at 
one end with the cylinders and contained a fuse to be 
lighted at the other. 
Two attempts to put this design in execution failed, 
by a derargement of the apparatus, and one sailor 
lost his life by an entanglement in the cords of the 


| diving bell, which were constantly agitated and dis- 


placed by the motions of the water. But at last the 
preparations being all completed, 4000 Ibs of powder, 
with which the cylinders were iilled, were ignited 
in the bed of the river, to throw up to the surface the 
remvants of the wreck. A mass of water, taking the 
form of adome of more than eight hundred feet in 
circumference, was urged into the air to the height 
of seventy feet, then a thick and black vapor broke 





| and but a few minutes after the explosion boats ap- | 


A selected | 1836. 


The Paris Moniteur contains a report, addressed 


to the King by the Minister ot Public Works, on the | 


progress ol savings banks in Frauce during the year | 
Phis report, though incomplete—inasmuch | 


choir of girls, filled each pause between the | as it doos not include the state of the savings bank of | 


addresses with an appropriate hymn, or one of 
Mason‘s songs. 

But the cars are seen approaching. 
hasty leave of our kind friends 


Taking 
. are soon on 
oar Way,—soon safely home ;—deeply meditat- 
ing, asin the twilight we reach the welcome 
door, which were the greater, the mind’s hap- 
piness, or the body’s fatigue. 


we 


this ? 
could jt have ? 
to a worldly stste of mind? to a love of pleas- 
ure? I think not. 
was innocertly, usefully spent, and it is hoped, 
fas this was our grand object in getting up the 


esting, as it shows the rapid increase and extensive | 


Spreading of those eminently useful institutions , 
throughout the country. It would appear that! 
the number ef savings benks in the French } 


Will it not rather be conducive | fg 


‘he day, if not religiously, | 


excursion,) that the new bonds of sympathy thus | 


created between teachers and pupils, will give 
the former an additional influence over the 
minds of their young charge, while inculcating 
the more se:ions !essons of the Sabbath, 

One or Tue Teacuers. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 

We kuow not how far to attach credit to the | 

following report, which is certainly remarkable 
if founded on fact, 


A letter from St. Petersburs, dated June 23, 
says:—“ We learn from Pekin, where a mise, 
sion from the Greek Church of Russia has ex- | 
isted since the time of Peter the Great, that up- 
wards of 300,000 Chinese have embraced Chris- 
tianity, and that there is every reason to be-| 
lieve that all persecution of Christians was on | 
the point of ceasing. ‘The Euiperor himself is 
said to have studied Christianity, and to hold it 
in respect ; while, at his accession to the throne, 
Christian blood was frequently made to flow, | 
The rigorous laws against the Christians now 
exist only on paper, and their execution is in- 
trusted to such mandarins alone as are favora- 
ble to the Christians. The law of 1836, al- , 
though in terms applying to all Christians was 
directed solely against the English, of whose | 
political influence the Emperor began to be 
afraid. There are in China several viearjats, | 
whose chiefs are to be found at Pekin, Narkin, | 
and Macao.” 


A correspondent inquires if a portion of the | 


Register might not be profitably set apart fur, 


essays and discussions on the subject of Pupu- | 


lar Education. We have no objection to re- 


ceive communications on this subject, freely ; 


on the contrary, feeling a decp interest in the 
cause, and assured that the majority of our| 


in this respect, we 
would invite those who have any. thing inter-| 
esting or important to say, to use our columns. 
But we do not think it expedient, neither does it 
suit our taste, to appropriate our columns in the | 
manner suggested, 
We 


parish in Chelsea will hold a Fair in the town- 


understand that the ladies of the first- 


hall on Wednesday next, 29th instant. 


| 


| Patis, ithe full accounts of that establishment not 


having been yet furnished to the Minister—is inter- 


departments—which at the close of 1835 was, of ; 
| banks 187, deposits 61,500, amount deposited 26,742,- 


125 franes— had increased on the 3lst of Dec. 1836, | 
to 222 banks, 97,872 deposits, aud 46,367,502 tranes | 
! 


It may be asked, what worthy object had al! | peers, 


Especially what  religéous tendency on Widows.—We are glad to see that the 


indoos are stirring themselves to obtain permission | 
v their widows to re marry. Ut is a question of 
their law, and one which consequently cannot be in- | 
terfered with by our government, unless they can 
show that the present prohibition is not an essential 
part of the Bindoo system.—Certainly, if in any | 
country such prohibition is absurd, itis here, where 
Hindoo temales are frequently married at two years | 
of age ; so that the ordinary chances of life must ex- | 
pose them to ten times the widowhood of persons } 
marryivg atinaturity. Achild who has been thus: 
pledzed, and whose husband may have died betore | 


she lett her nurse's arms, is thus sacrificed to an ab- | 


surd prejudice, which the Hindoos are beginning to | 
be ashamed of. Till they consent to place thelr} 
women on a perfect equality with the other sex, they | 


| may depend upon it that they never will rank with 


civilized nations.— Bombay Gaz. ! 


The Poles and the Ru-cians.—We tirmejate the 


following from * Le Courrier des Etats-Unis.” 
| Letters from Warsaw, dated the 22d June, state that , 


| persecution is still going on against the Poles, to} 
| force them into learning the Russian language. 


General Schypoftf, director of public instruction in 
the kingdom ot Poland, has published, say these let- 


‘fers, an ordinance containing the following deposi- | 
| tions : \ 


Ast.—In all those parishes where primary schools | 
are estabhshed, there must be a professor of the Rus- 
siau language. ‘This professor will be appointed by 
the government and paid by the respective parishes. 

2d.—The «hildren of the inhabitants of these par- 
ishes, of whatever rank they may be, must frequent 
these primary schools and there learn the Russian 
language. 

3d.—Every child who shall refuse to learn that 
language shall be chastised in the usual way, and its } 
parents shall pay a fine for the first offence of 50 
rubles paper moncy (59 francs), for the second 100 
rubles, for the third 500 rubles; but for the 4ih, | 
they and their children shall be judged and punished | 
as having disobeyed the orders of the authorities. | 
The product ef these fines shall be employed to the | 


, amelioration of the primary schools. 


4th.—It is interdicted to every private individual } 
to have at his own house a teacher who may not be} 
furnished with a certificate stating that he is pertect- 
ly acquainted with the Russian language. Every 
child who is educated at the residence of its parents, 
must present itself once a month to the protessor of | 
the Russien language of the school of its parish. in | 
order to be examined by him in the idiom of that lan- 
guage. 

5th.--No person can hold a civil or military em- 
ployment, without showing that he knows the Rus- 
sian language. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 

The Depository of the Book and Pamphlet Society 
is at the Office of the Christian Register, in Water 
Strect, No 19—up stairs. 

It is open to all who may be in want of Unitarian 


| 
| 


| 
Books and Tracts for distribution ; and the Directors ! 
would inform such persons that they will be suppli- 
ed gratis, on application as above. Besides the} 
monthly tracts issued by the Unitarian Association, | 
the Depository is supplied with various other treati- 
ses in defence of Liberal Christianity ; and friends at | 
a distance who write for them will be promptly sup- | 
plied. Address David Reed, Publisher of the Chris- | 
tian Register. 





INTELLIGENCE, 








The New York Commercial Advertiser, speaking 
of the reported munificent appropriation of funds by 


Mr Astor for the purpose of founding a public Li-| 


brary in that city, says, ‘ The whole story is untrue, 
and no such * magnificent institution ” is about to be 
established. Mr Astor bas occasionally intimated 
his intention to Jeave a fund, for the creation of a li- 
brary; but beyond this there is no foundation tor the 
accounts that have been circulated with so much 
show of confidence.’ 

School Convention at Vantucket.—A convention 
ot the friends of Education was held at the Friends’ 
Meeting House in Nantucket, cn Monday last. Mr 
Mann the Secretary of the Board of Education, de- 


Sivered an address, which met with great acceptance. 


Several other gentlemen addressed the meeting, So 
many persons were unable to obtain admittance, to 
hear the address of the secretary, that he was per- 
suaded to repeat it on Tuesday evening, toa crowded 
audience in the second Congregationa Church. 


Commencement at Yale College.—At the Com 
mencement at Yale College, on Wednesday last, six- 
ty-eight young gentlemen received the degree of A. 
Bh. On Tuesday an oration was delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society by the Rev. Dr Humphrey, 
of Amherst College. On Tuesday afternoon the ex- 
ercises of the Theological department of the College 
took place.—The graluating class consisted of twen- 
ty members. 


Fortifications in Calais.—Major Graham, of the 
U. States Scieatific Engineer Department, arrived 
in Calais last week, and has been engaged in viewing 
and surveying sites for fortifications, and for the es- 
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MARRIAGES. 
In this city, at St Paul’sChurch, by Rev Dr Stone, 
Capt. Stephen Jarvis, of NewOrleans, to Miss Lydia 
G. Prescott, daughter of the late Judge Prescott, of 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

At Rev Dr Lowell’s Church, by Rev C. A. Barto, 
Mr Amos Baker, Principal ot Harvard Hall School, 
io Miss Matilda, daughter of the late Mr Ebenezer 
Eaton. 

On Monday, by Rev Mr Frothingham, Mr Estes 
Howe of Ohio, to Miss Harriet M. Spelman of this 
cily. 

By the Rev Mr Whitney, of Jamaica Plain, Mr 
William Gordon Prince, of the firm of Geo. H. Gray 
& Co. to Miss Amelia Anu Langdon, daughter of 
Joho W. Langdon Esq. all of Boston, 

In Edgartown, Mr Matthew Norton, Jr, to Miss 
Eliza Ann Stewart. 

















DEATHS. 














In this city, Mrs Elizabeth, consort of the late 
William Welsh Esq. 80. 

On Monday last, Mrs Lucretia C. T. wife of Mr 
Joshua P,. Blanchard, 50. 

In Grafton, August 11th, Harry Wood, Esq. At- 
torney at Law, 47. 14th inst. Gardner B. infant son 
ot Noah and Martha W. Kimball, 5 1-2 months, 

In Hallowell, Me., 18th inst. Cyrus, only son of 
Mr Cyrus Cobb, of Boston, 22 months. 

In Augusta, Ga. July 22, George Henry, only son 
of widow Lucretia C. Sibley, of Uxbridge, Ms. 17. 

In Warsaw, N.Y. Hon. Wm Patterson, a member 
of Congress from Genesee county. 

In New York, Signor Lorenzo Daponte, long a re- 
spected resident of New York, aud known for bis 
extensive literary attainments, al the advanced age 
of 90 years. 








tion for a military establishment on this frontier.— 


sons of 1815, 16 17, but from the evaporation during | 


‘ 


tablishment of a military post in that place. Hey 








forth, from the midst of which, as from a vol- | 
cano, escaped in every direction masts, planks and , 
beams. The silence of astonishment which had | 


seized upon the immense crowd upon each side of | 
the river, was soon broken by vchement applause, | 
' 
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PROSPECTUS. 

HISTORY OF HAKVARD UNIVERSITY 

having been prepared by President Quincy and 
presented by him to the Corporation of the College, 
to be disposed of in whatever way they should deeim 
most for the benefit of the Seminary, they have de- 
termined to publish the satne by subscription, and to 
devote the proceeds to the increase of its beneficiary 
funds. 

The work will contain a civil, ecclesiastical, liter- 
ary and financial history of Harvard University, dur- 
ing two centuries from its foundation, with biograph- 
ical notice of all its principle benefactors, so tar as 
any account of them can be obtained, and an Appen- 
dix containing important documents illustrative of 
the work, and a full account of the Centennial Cele- 
bration in 1836, Jt will be ornarnented with engra- 
Vings, representing general views of the College 
buildings, in their ancient and present state, and such 
of its public halls as possess any particular historical 
interest, 

The work will be published in two octavo volumes, 
containing atleast five hundred pages each, printed 
in the best style of Folsom, Wells, & Thurston, at 
the University Press, and delivered to subscribers, 
in elegant cloth binding, for treo dollors and fifty 
cents a voluine, 

The publisher having also relinquished all com- 
pensation for his services, subscribers may be assured 
that the entire net proceeds will be devoted exclu- 
sively to funds designed to axsist indigent students in 
the University. 

THOMAS W. WARD, Tr. Harv. Coll. 
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DR. WARE’S * CIRCULATION OF BOOKS.’ 

LL the Books and Periodicals mentioned in Rev 
H. Ware’s new Tract furnished by 

| = WEEKS. JORDAN & CO. 
INISTRY AT LARGE.—The Principles and 
Results of the Ministry at Large in Boston, by 


NV 


cs ' f Published by GEO. TILDEN, Keene, N. H., ane | 
Joseph Tuckerman, in ene volume, 12mo. Price GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. } 
one dollar. School Committees and Teachers furnished with } 
Just published and for sale b ‘ | copies for examination on application te the Publish- | 

a 25 JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 





EW WORK FOR YOUNG LADIES. — The 

Young Ladies’ Aid, by Rev J. Whitinan. This 

is an excellent work for ladies, and only about half 

the usual cost of books for their use. } 

‘Itis written in the plain good sense and honest 

sincerity which characterize the productions of that 
gentleman. 

‘Itis nota pretty book, to be admired—nor an 
amusing bock,to make one laugh—nor a pathetic 
book, to mak» yon ery—nora romantic book, to make 
you forget your dinner or your sleep—but something 
far better and higher than this—it has a nobler pur- 
po.c and a holier ain. It is a book which is caleu- 
lated to give better views of life, and higher notions | 
of duty, and a deeper sense of responsibility. It isa 
hook which should be owned and studied by every | 
joang lady that can procure it.’.— Maine Chron. 
WEEKS, JCRDAN & CO. 

121 Washington st. | 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
| OMEWARD BOUND, by Cooper 

Carlyle’s Miscellanies, 2 vols 

De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
Dewey's Sermons. volume 2d 
Cary on the Credit System 
Banerolt’s History of the United States, new edition | 
Wonders of the Heavens, by Bradtord { 
Burton on the Sieges, by Ingraham 
Letters trom Rome 
d.etters from Palmyra, new edition 
Calderon, by Bulwer 
Young Lady’s Aid, by Rev J. Whitman 
Sketches by Quiz 

do by Boz 
Mrs Gilman’s Poetry of Travelling 
Turner's Sacred History, 3d volume 
Ticknor’s Medical Philosophy 
Humphrey’s Foreign Tour 
Fisk’s Travels in Europe 
“Tales of the Day, vol! 1 
Athenian Captive, by Taltourd 
Woman’s Wit, by JS Knowles. &c. &e. 

Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE § 
co. aug2>, | 
Sir ENS’S NEW WORK —Incilents of Travel | 

in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Peland, by the 
author ot Incidents of Travelin Egypt, Arabia Pe- | 
trea, and the Holy Land.’ With a Map and En- | 
gravings. 2 vols I2imo. | 


Fer sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a 25 


YINHE OLD PAINTERS.—Historica! Sketches ot 
the Old Painters; by the author of Three Ex- | 
periuents of Living. 
Is nut then the ait 
Godlike, a bumble branch of the divine, 
Invisible guest of [ininortality, 
Stretched forth with trembling hope ? 
One vol. l2mo. Price Ta cents. 
For sale by hi. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
a 25 


a25 
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NEW BOOKS. 
OOPER’S new Novel, Homeward Bound, 2 vols 
 Carlyle’s Miscetlanies, 2 vols 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
Dewey’s Sermons, 2d vol 
Carcy on the Credit System 
Rancroft’s History of the United States, new edition 
Wonders of the Heavens, by Brad tord 
Bertun, or the Sieges, by Ingraham 
Letters from Rome 
Letters fromm Palmyra, new edition 
Calderon, by Bulwer 
Young Lady's Aid, by Rev J. Whitman 
Sketches by Quiz 
do by Boz 
Blrs Gilman > Poetry of Travelling 
Turner’s Sacred History, 3d vol 
Ficknor’s Medical Philosophy 
Humphrey’s Foreign Tour 
Fisk’s Travels in Europe 
‘Tales of the Day, vol 2 
Athenian Captive, by Telfourd 
Woman’s Wit, by Knowles. §&c &e 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. Publishers, 
all 147 Washington st. 
FIVHE OLD PAINTERS.— Historical Sketches of | 
the Old Painters; by the author of * Three Ex- 
periments of Living.’ 
Is not then the art j 
Godlike, a humble branch of the divine, 
Invisible guest of Immortality, 
Stretched forth with trembling hope ? 





| Washington street. 


|} CO. 


;eral St. Society (Rev. Dr Channing ;) Boston.— 


j bury, Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Wa- 


| Without fatigue. 


published September Ist, Tke Christian Exam- 

iner and General Review. 

, Contents. 
De Wette’s Views of Theology 
Gardiner’s Music of Nature 
Unilarianism in the West 
Dangers and Duties of Young Men 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling 
De la Sagra’s Five Months in the United States 
Phillips’s Life of Whitefield 
Dr Pallrey on the Jewish Scriptures 
Notices and Intelligence 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., Publishers. 


au 25 


IN PRESS. 
¢ oe FIFTEEN GALLON JUG.’—Five Let- 
ters to my neighbor John Sinith, respecting 
the * Fifteen Gallon Jug,’ with a Preface and Post- 
script by A. B. 
IF Will be published this day. 
Orders from individuals, for distribution, will be 
attended to froin the first edition. 


au 25 WEEKS, JORDAN §& CO. 


conformed to Worcester’s Dictionary, with a 


vi W. Leonard, author of the Literary and Scientific 
Class Book, and Sequel to Easy Lessons. Twelfth! 
edition. 

‘This little work is somewhat beyond the range 
of our accustomed studies But we cannot deny our- 
| selves the satisfaction of saying, that as far as we arc | 
able to form an idea of what a Spelling Book should 
be, this is precisely that thing.’—N. A. Review. 


than any Spelling Book which bas ever fallen inte | 
our hands, and our experience in these books ha: - 
been considerable.’— Courier and Enquirer. 





ers. tuov25ikoa au 25 


BILLERICA ACADEMY, 
HE Fall term of this Academy will commence 
on Wednesday, Sept 6. | 
A few scholars can obtain Board in the family with ¢ 
' 





—— 


the Preceptor. T. &ICE, Preceptor, 
an 25 st 





EWES DISCOURSES. — Moral Views of 

Commerce, Society, and Politics, in twelve 
dicourses, *y Orville Dewey ; also, vol. 1, on various | 
subjects { 
Discourses on Government, by Algernon Sidney. | 





| published from an original manuser pt of the author. 


to which is added an account of the author's life. In 
three volumes. > 
For ssle by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 
a 25 
ISTORIC DOUBTS, relative to Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, by Richard Whately, D. D 
‘Is not the same reason available in Theology and ! 
Politics 2... Will you follow truth but to a certain 
point?’ 
From the fourth London edition. é 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
a2 (} 
‘¢ HE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE — Edited by i 
Mrs Wbitdesey, at $1 per annum. t 
A few copies at WEEKS, JORDAN §& CO’S. 
au 25 f 
VP Iss AUSTEN’S NOVELS.—Just published , 
L in one vol 8vo, as follows: 
Pride and Prejudice 
Mansfiel! Park 
Persuasion 
Emma and Northanger Abbey ’ 





- 





| with a Biography of the Auther. 


For sale at 
aug 18 


TICKNOR’S. 


ia bere ON INFIDELITY.—A _ new edition 
of this popular work, which has been for a long 
time out of print, this day received, and for sale to 
the trade and at retail, by i 


au 18 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 





glLOWER FADED. Ora Memoir of Clementine 
Cuvier, daughter of Baron Cuvier, by J. A. 
James. A fresh supply received this day by ' 
au 18 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
GREENWOODS HYMNS. 
{ W. PALMER & CO. have just} published the 
® twenty-third edition of «.4 Collection of Psalms 








,and Hymns fer Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. 


W. P. GREENWoop, 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been 
universally approved, by all persons who have ex- 
amined it; and has given great satisfaction where it 
has been used. 

The following are some ot the societies and towns | 
in which the book is in use, viz.—King’s me se 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Society } 
(Rev. J. Pierpont;) Seeoud Society (Rev. C. Rob- | 
bins ;) New Seuth Society (Rev. A. Young:) Fed- 


Cambridgo, East Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Rox- 


tertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lex- 


; ington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sandwich, Sher- } 
| burne, Uxbridge, Medtield, Lancaster, Chelmstord. 
' Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Bed- 
‘ford, Ipswich, Greentield, Beverly, .Wass.—Ports- 


mouth, Walpole,.V. AZ. Portland, Hallowell, Augus- 
ta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, &. J.—Brattleboro’ Vt.--Rich- | 
mond, /a.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, 4/a.— Alton. : 
Til.—and many other places in New England andj 
the Southern and Western States. 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen wish- 
ing to examine it will be supplied with a copy gra- 
tis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 
Washington St. (up stairs.) {3 

ADAMS'S PATENT SWELLED BEAM 
IWPINDLASS BEDSTEAD. 

PAXUE advantages of the Patent Swelled Beam Bed- 
stead over all others, are as tollows— 

1. Its extreme simplicity is such, that it eannot be 
put up wrong, and requires no numbering of its parts; 
any person may putit up or take it down without 
ditficulty—even teeble persons may do the same 


2. Ithas neither screws por lacings, and may be 





| 
One volume l2mo. Price 75 cents. put up or taken down in one minute’s time, and can 
Just pablished and for sale by | be saved at a fire as easily as any other piece of fur- | 
a: WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. re : : t 
Ry, , A - sesneeihe ——-— | 3. It affords no shehter for bed bugs, having no holes ; 
ATLIN’S OSCEOLA.—A very few copies of | for bed screws, nor the usual holes for lacings. } 
this distinguished Chief remain tor gale, at 4. Its great advantage is the luxury ot a sacking 


-m . 


\ HKISTIAN EXAMINER, No. 88.—Will be 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIAGE. 


IVINITY SCHOOL.-~-Students are admitted at 

the commencement of the Academical year, 
passing an examination in Hebrew Grammar, and 
the first ten chapters of Deuteronomy. If unknown 
to the Faculty, they are to produce satisfactory tes- 
timonials of good character; and if not Bachelors of 
Arts, they pas3 an examination in Latin and Greek 
Grammar, Virgil, Cicero’s Seleet Orations, Sallust, 
Jacob’s Greek Reader, the first four books of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, the first book of Herodotus, Butler’s 
Aualogy, Locke's Essay, or some o‘her treatise on 
Intellectual Philosophy, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 
or some other standard work on Ethics, and some ap- 
proved compendium of Logic, Khetoric, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra, 

Candidates for admission to an advanced standing, 
must have been engaged in the study of Theolegy, 
as long as the class which they propose to join; and 
pass an examination in the studies which that class 
has pursued. 

Charges for instruction, rent and care of room and 
furniture, and use of class books, amount to $66 an- 
nually. Board may be had in the College commons. 





AJORTH AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK | 


progressive sertes of easy Reading Lessons. By Le- | 


‘We consider it better adapted to small childret. & 


WENTLEY’S’ MISCELLANY, 


au 24 WIEKS, JORDAN & CO’S. | 
MERSON’S ADDRESS—delivered betore the 
Senior Class in Divinity College, Cambridge, | 
Sunday evening, 15th July, 1835. 
Just published, for sale by 
au 25 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
NTEVENS’ NEW WORK.—Travels in Greece, 
Ss Turkey, Russia, and Poland. 
This day received by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 
au 25 
TPFVHE OLD PAINTERS.—Historical Sketches of 
the Old Painters, by the author of ‘ Three Ex- 
periments of Living.’ 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
€O. 134 Washington st. au 25 
EWEY’S Oid World and New 
Dewey’s Discourses, vol 1 
Dewey's Discourses on Moral Views of Commerce, 
Society and Politics 
For sale by Ii. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
a 25 147 Washington st. 
TEVENS’S NEW WORK.—Incidents of Travel 
in Greece, Turkey, Russia and Poland, by the 
author ‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraa,’ 
$c. 2 vols—with a map, engravings ¥c. 
Just published, tor sale by 
H. P. NICHOLS § CO. 
147 Washington street. 





a 25 


TAMERSON’S ADDRESS.—An Address deliver- 
E ed before the Senior Class in Divinity College, 
Cambridge, Sunday evening, 15th July, 1838. By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, This day published, and for 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
au 25 
EWALL’S SERMON.— A further supply of 
Sewall’s Serinon preached at Scituate on Lord’s 
Day, May 29, 1838. Price 12 1-2 cents. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a25 
NSTITUTE LECTURES. — The Introductory 
I Discourse, and the Lectures delivered before the 
American Institute of Instruction, at Worcester, Ms. 
Aug. 1837. Including a Journal of Proceedings and 
a jist of the officers. Published under the direction 
of the Board of Censors. , F 
A few copies for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. 134 Washington st. a 25 





made elastic by the Swelled Beam, without which | 
the elasticity and comfort is lost, and by which they | 
are peculiarly calculated for comfort during the warm 
season. , 
The above Bedsteads, may be obtained of ' 
CHARLES ADAMS, 422 Washington street, | 
a few doors south of Washington Bank, near Elliot 
street. i 
{3 The Boston Courier makes the following ref- 
erence to this article— | 
‘Those who love comfort at night, particularly in | 
hot wether, will do well to look at Mr Adams’s ad- | 
vertisement of Swelled Beatin Bedsteads, which will | 
be found in another column. ‘Those who have used 
his bedsteads once will never buy any other. His | 
work stands the test of use and experience.’ jy28 


ICHOLAS NiCKLEBY, No. 4—with illustra- | 
tions. Just published, for sale at 
au 18 TICKNOR’S. 
ORCESTER’S SPELLING BOOKS.— The 
American Primary Spelling Book, by S. T. 
Worcester. ; 
Sequel to the Spelling Book, by S. T. Worcester. 
Those works have been extensively introduced 
into schools in various parts of New England and 
the Middle and Western States; and wherever used 
they receive the highest commendation from teach- 
ers and School Committees The testimonials to 
their excellence are numerous and decisive. 


Published by . 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington st. 
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PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 22 Merchants Row, has con- 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperin Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 


MASON’S CHALLENGE BLACKING. 
Ob sta superior Paste Blacking is prepared and 
sold, wholesale and retail, by J. S. MASON, at 
95 Callowhill street, Philadelphia. 
1 For sale also in Boston, at the Shoestore of 
HARRINGTON & FISK, No. 48 Congress st. 
jy2l 6w ‘ 











& CO. 


Each student must possess a copy of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures in the original languages, the 
latter in Griesthach’s edition. A copy of other class- 
books is furnished on loan, Indigent students are 
aided from foundations and other sources. The term 
of residence is three years. 

Applications for admission are made, and the ex- 
amination begins, at the enbscriber’s lecture room, in 
Divinity College, at half past eight, A.M. of the first 
Friday after Commencement. — 

Persons, who have not studied Hebrew, may be 
prepared for the examination in that language, if 
they reside in Cambridge from the second week in 
July. JOHN G. PALFREY, 

Dean of the Faculty of Theology. 
25th Junc, 1838. ta25 


THE MIDDLESEX COUNTY COMMON 
SCHOOL CCNVENTION 
\ ILL meet in Lowell on Monday the 27th inst. 
when an address will be delivered by Hon. 
Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education 
of the Commonwealth, Reports read on several sub- 
jects connected with the interests of our Schools, to- 
gether with other exercises of an interesting charac- 
ter. School Committees, Teachers, and the Friends 
ot Education generally throughout the County, are 
requested to be present. 
0. A. DODGE, Cor. Sec’y. 








Lexington, Aug. 6, 1838. 3t 
"NORTHFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL — 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Al School for Teachers. 
HIE Fall Teriu will commence on Monday, Sept. 
3, and continne eleven weeks. In addition to 
the branehes usually taught, instruction will be giv- 
in Musie—to such as desire to attend to that branch 
—two or three evenings each week, by one well 
qualified to teach on the plan recommended by the 
Boston Academy of Music. 
PHINEAS ALLEN, Principal. 
Northfield, Aug. 8, 1838. 
CLASS OF 1829. 
HE Members of the Class of 1829 are particular- 
ly requested to meet at the American House, 
Hanover street, Boston, on Commencement evening 
at 8 o’clock. WM. GRAY, 
G. W.. PHILLIPS, La 
E. L. CUNNINGHAM, ¢ ©?" 
A. LOCKE, j 
Aug. 8, 1838 

















CHARLESTOWN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
HE next term of the Charlestown Female Sem- 
inary will commence on Monday, the 3d day 

of September next, and continue until the Thursday 
preceding the annual Thanksgiving. 
Terms of Tuition. 








For English branches, $7 | 

“« Languages, each 2: Per 
“« Drawing, 2 ¢ Term. 
“* Music, Yj 


Board in the Seminary House, is charged at cost, 
and will probably be from $1,75 to $2 per week, 
including washing. 

During the past term, the average of Board has 
been only $1,70. 

JOSEPH CARTER, Sec. pro tem. 

Charlestown, July 24, 1538. }28 6t 


GOOD BOOKS CHEAP. 
HE remaining copies of the tollowing valuable 
books, published under the direction of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety and 
Charity, will now be sold at the following reduced 
prices, viz: 

The Nature and Design of a Christian Church. 
By the late Rev. Joseph Lathrop, of West Spring- 
field, Mass. Fourth edition. With Remarks on the 
Lord’s Supper, by another hand—20 ets. 

The Biography of Distinguished Reformers, and 
History ot the Reformation im the Sixteenth Centu- 
ry—25 cts, 

Di-sertations and Discourses on the Evidences and 
Spirit of Christianity—20 cts. 

Meditations for the Afflicted, Sick and Dying—25 
cents. 

Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
A.D. 1697, to which js added an account of the Au- 
thor’s Journey to the banks of the Euphrates at Beer, 
and to the Country of Mesopotamia. First American 
edition, with corrections—37 cts. 

The above volumes were edited by Rev. Mr Allen, 
Dr Lowell, Dr Ripley, Dr Bancroft, and Rev. Mr 
Greenwood. The Biography of Reformers, and 
Maundrell’s Journey, will be found valuable books 
for Sunday School Teachers. 

For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, Court street. 

au 18 


FF\HE FAMILY MAGAZINE, turnishing. near- 
ly 500 pages per annum, with many hundred 
engravings and entertaining illustrations of subjects, 
at but 81,50. Issued monthly, in New York, Cin- 
cinnati and Beston. 
alS WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
ISTON’S PRACTICAL SURGERY, with one 
hundred and twenty wood engravings, is now 
printing in Dunglison’s American Medical Library, 
This Library contains more than three thousand close- 
ly printed octavo pages of the best works for the Phy- 
sician’s and Surgeon’s Library, and is furnished in 
Boston at $10 per annum. 
: WEEKS, JORDAN CO. 
General Publishers and Agents for Periodicals. 
au ls 
DVENTURES OF A KUSSILBASH, an ex- 
cellent Eastern tale, is now printing in Waldie’s 











Library, the cheapest Periodical Reprint published 
in this country. 


Published for New England by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


for July—with 
illustrations and additional chapters of Oliver 


al8 





Twist. 


Just received—for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 

O. a 18 
ISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS—a complete edition 
in one volume 8vo—containing Pride and Pre- 


judice, Mansfield Park, Persuasion, Sense and Sen- 
sibility, Emma, and Northanger Abbey—to which 
is added a biography ef the author. 


Just published, acd for sale by HI. P. —_ 
a 
ALES OF THE DAY, No. 12—this morning 
published, containing 
Nicholas Nickleby, No. 4 
Woman’s Wit, by Knowles 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 


als 147 Washington st. 





for sale at 


Poetry, bound uniform. 


Oy ANNING—miniature edition— Dr Channing’s 


Works, in two miniature volames, bound in silk, 


gilt, and in cloth—together with a large assortment 
of British Classics, for presents. 


For sale at TICKNOR’S, 

al8 corner ot Washington and School sts. 
EMOCRACY IN AMERICA, by A'exis de 
Tocqueville. A new supply just received and 

TICKNOR’S, 


a 138 corner of Washington and School sts. 





EW SUPPLIES—August }4.— Poetry of Trav- 


elling, by Mrs Gilman. Homeward Bound, by 


Cooper—together with supplies of all the late works, 


This day received at TICKNOR’S. 
aug 18 
XFORD DRAWING BOOK—together with a 
fresh supply of popular Drawing Books— - 
This day recetved at TICKNOR’S. 
aug 18 


\ ] AVERLEY NOVELS, English edition.—I set 


Waverley Novels, 48 vols. English edition. 
Also, Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Writings and 


TICKNOR’S, 


For sale at . : 
Corner of Washington and School sts. 


a 18 


TNi.LEN CLIFFORD, or the Genius of Reform, 


by the author of The Paltreys. 


ished, and tor sale by 
Just published, a1 MES MUNROE & CO. 


jy28 134 Washington st. 
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POETRY. 











‘ Just over the hill, bending down to our reach, 


CHRISTIAN 


ee 








‘ BES ae: 





TEMPTER. 


Hangs the apple, the plum, and the rich mellow 


LOVE NEVER SLEEPS. 


« Love never sleeps!’ The mother’s eye 
Bends o’er her dying infant's bed; 
And as she marks the moments fly, 
While death creeps on with noiseless tread, 
Faint and distressed she sits and weeps 
With beating heart! * Love never sleeps!’ 


Yet, e’en that sad and fragile form 
Forgets the tumult of her breast ; 

Despite the horrors of the storm, 
O’erburthened Nature sinks to rest; 

But o’er them both another keeps 

His midnight watch— Love never sleeps! ¥ 


Around—above—the angel bands 
Stoop o’er the care-worn sons of men; 
With pitying eyes and eager hands, 
They raise the soul to hope again ; 
Free as the air, their pity sweeps 
The storms of Time !—* Love never sleeps!” 


And round—beneath—and over all— 
O’er men and angels, earth and heaven, 
A higher bends! The slightest call 
Is answered—and relief is given 
In hours of woe, when sorrow steeps 
The heart in pain—* He never sleeps!’ 


Oh, God of Love! our eyes to thee, 

Tired of the world’s false radiance, turn ; 
And as we view thy purity, 

We feel our hearts within us burn; 
Convinced that in the lowest deeps 
Of human ill, ‘ Love never sleeps!’ 


(From the Christian Mirror.) 
ELIJAH AT THE BROOK CHERITH. 


Stern was the moss-grown, giant rock that stood 
In the deep recess of the russet wood, 

And raised his gray old brow sublimely high, 
As aged kinsman to the gentle sky, 

While melting skies their softest influence shed 
Like childhood’s tender love on age’s hoary head. 


From fissured steeps the graceful wild flower swung, 
To crag and branch the wild grape’s tendril’s clung, 


And here and there the light-hued olive, fair, 
And pale rose quivered in the forest air, 
And babbling on, in noisy, ceaseless play, 


The limpid Cherith worked its rocky ,root-bound way. | 


It was a lonely spot; rock, rose and shude, 
For Heaven and Solitude alone seemed made: 
The wild birds sung as pensively and long 
As heaven alone eer listened to their song, 
And leaped the squirrel to his old home-tree, 


As man had never shared, had never spoiled his glee. | 


What stirs thesweet-briar branch,aud fills the breeze 


With most delicious scent? parts the twined trees 
And tangled vines? ’T is not the fair gazelle, 
With her all-graceful bound, although full well 
She knows the cooling haunt—oh no, ’t is he, 
Elijah, man of God, fiom Ahab forced to flee. 


He paused—’t was Cherith sparkled at his feet, 
Sole friend his lonely exile steps to greet,— 
He gazed around—so still--s2 lovely there! 


°T were haunt to screen the trembling,stricken hare; 


He loosed his girdle, and his mantle wide 


Pressed with its ample folds the moss bed at his side. 


In the cool ripple of the stream to dip 


peach, 

The sweet purple grape, und the large yellow petr; 
Oh, come, let us hasten and feast ourselves there ; 
No eye can detect us—there ’s nothing to fear— 
Why then will you lose them by lingering here ” 


CHILD, 
‘To my passions and appetites you would appeal, 
To lead me to covet, and teach me to steal. 
But my Father above I obey before you, 
His commandments are kind, and holy and true. 
Then * get thee behind me,” and tempt me no more, 
1 have read of your name and employment before. 


‘ Dear Savior! ch keep me from every temptation, 
However employed, and in whatever station ; 

Or if from its snares I may not be exempted, 

Oh, keep me trom falling whene’er I am tempted.’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





[From Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experi- 
rience. } 
PERFUMES. 
At all periods, perfumes seem to have been 
more or less adopted as a luxury among the 


the hole of a fox whether the animal be there 
or not; and on their journeys and military ex- 
peditions they often smell out a fire or a camp, 
and thus seek quarters for the night, or booty. 
Oleus Borrich informs us, that the guides be- 
tween Smyrna, Aleppo, and Babylon, when 
traversing the desert, ascertain distances by the 
smell of the sand. ‘That odors float ix the at- 
mospheric air is obvious ; the distance at which 
they are perceived is incredible. The spicy 
breezes of Ceylon are distinguished long before 
the island is seen; and it is a well known fact 
that vessels have been saved by the olfactory 
acuteness of dogs, who, to use the common 
expression, were observed to sniff the land that 
had not been descried. Asa proof of the inti- 
mate connection between smell and respiration, 
when the breath is held, odorous substances are 
not perceived, and it is only afier expiration 
that they are again recognised. A proof of this 
may be easily obtained by placing the open 
neck of a small phial containing an essential oil 
in the mouth during the acts of inspiration and 
subsequent expiration, Willis was the first 
who observed that, on placing a sapid substance 
in the mouth, and at the same time closing the 
nostrils, the sensation of taste is suspended ; 
and this observation has given rise to the pre-} 
vailing opinion that smeliing and tasting are in- 
timately related. Odor which thus accompa- 





wealthy aud fashionable, Tradition states that 
they were frequently rendered instrumental to 
sinister purposes, as the vehicle of poisonous 
substances, Historians relate that the Empe- 
ror Henry IV. and a prince of Savoy, were de- 
stroyed with pefumed gloves. Jeanne d’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre, and mother of Henry IV., 
died from the poisonous effect of gloves pur- 
chased from the noted Rene, perfumer and con- 
fidential agent of Catherine de Medicis. Lance- 
lot, King of Naples, was destroyed by a scent- 
ed handkerchief, prepared by a Florertine lady. 
Pope Clement VII. sunk under the baneful 
effluvia of a torch that was carried before him; 
and Mathioli relates, that nosegays thus im- 
pregnated have been frequently known to prove 
fatal. It is certain that, without the aid of ve- 
nous substances, various flowers have caused 
| serious accidents, Barton tells us that the 

magnolia glauca occasioned a paroxysm of fever, 
| and increased the severity of an attack of gout. 
| Jacquin had seen the lobelia longiflora produe- 
' ing a sense of suffocation; and the nerium ole- 
| ander, in a close chamber, has caused death. 
| ‘The injurious effects of bulbous flowers, in giv- 
| ing rise to violent head-aches, giddiness, and 
even fainting, are generally known. ‘The hor- 
| ror roses inspire to the Roman ladies, is scarce- 
ly credible ; and Cromer affirms that it was to 











| the odor of that ornament of our gardens that , 


| the death of one of the daughters of Nicholas 


attributed, 
flower can create, is illustrated by Capellini, 


| who saw a lady fall into a syncope on perceiv- | 
’ 


ing a rose in a girl's bosom, although it turned 
out to be an artificial one. The partiality or 


antipathy to certain odors, is equally unaccoun- | 


delight inthe disgusting aroma of rue, which | 
they carry about as a salubrious plant, that, ac- | 
cording to their notions, dispels the cattiva aria, | 


table, for the Italian ladies, who dread the rose, 


although it is not impossible that they might 
fancy it possessed of those salutary qualities to 
which Ovid had alluded: 


Utilius surnmas acuen'es lumina rutas, 
Et quidquid veneri corpora nostra negat. 


I., Count of Salm, and of a Polish bishop, was , 
The sympathetic effect that this) 





His burning palm, he stooped—to brow, to lip, 

The coo! ablution given, he sunk to rest, 

His bald head pillowed on the hillock’s breast ;— 
Sleep, seer! though earth hath not a couch for thee, 
Heaven, Angels, Nature, all thy ministers will be. 


The twilight shades fast deepen into night, 

And what was lonely in the gray moonlight 

Is gloomy now. Yet on the o!d rock’s head 

The sunset clouds a transient glory shed 

Of golden sheen, and tip the peering trees, 

That wave their beauteous crowns in evening's ris- 
ing breeze. 


But that too fades. God save thee, holy seer, 
Or thine will be a dismal night!—Small cheer 
The wood can offer thee ;—do dreams arise 
Tinted by memory with the rosy dyes 

Of early days?—'t is fancy’s freak to show 


} 





| 
| 
| 


| 


Scenes where we once rejoiced, when round us al! 


is wo. 
Dream’st thou of Gilead? Doher shrubs,most sweet, 
Throw their delicious blossoms at thy feet, 
As in thy childhood? Oh! if scenes like this, 
With all the sweet susceptibility of bliss 
That in our youth we have, be thine, old seer, 
Sieep on ;—they ’re golden streaks on thy horizon 
drear. 


’T is not the rustling of the blossom shower 

From Gilead’s shrubs, nor winds, this breezy hour, 

On Cherith’s brink, that wakes the slumberer there, 

—’T is that dark wing, Heaven’s messenger,to bear 

Its signs of grace, and earth’s poor outeast show 

That heaven’s unsleeping eye guards well the saints 
below. Eviza. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE TEMPTER AND 
A CHILD. 


TEMPTER. 


‘Come, sweet smiling youth, will you ramble with 
me, 

To the place where the red-breast has built on the 
tree 

Its beautiful nest? With soft moss it is lined 

And some pretty blue eggs or young birds we shall 
find ; 

We will take them away—they shall all be for thee, 

Come, say, little boy, will you go there with me ?’ 


CHILD. 


* That round mossy nest, with labor and care 

Was built by the red-breast to lay her eggs there, 

And to rear her young brood. Oh, how happy 1s 
she! 

Just hear her sweet song from the green apple tree, 

°T would be cruel to rob her, and painful to me 

To make her unhappy. Ill not go with thee.’ 


TEMPTER, 

* Tomorrow, kind boy, we will go to the street, 

Where playmates so joyous anc frolicsome meet. 

We will bound the good bull, or sport with the kite, 

And make ourselves happy from morning till night; 

Or we “II bathe in the stream where the clear waters | 
flow, 

Or ange for fish,—will you there with me go ?? 


GHILD. 


‘ Tomorrow is Sabbath, so sacred and sweet, 
I go to God’s house where his worshippers meet ; 


' 


| 


; Rue, according to Serenus Samonicus, was one | 
of the ingredients of the fabled antidote of | 


Mithridates, which he thus describes: 


Antidotus vero multis Mitnridatics fertur 
Consociata modis, sed magnus Scrinia regis 
Cum raperit victor, vilem deprendit in illis 
Synthesim, et vulgata satis mecicamina risit. 
Bisdenum Rute folium, selas et breve granum, 
Jugiandesque duas, totidem cum corpore bcus; 
Hec oriente die, parco conspersa Lyceo, 
* Sumebat, metuens dederat qua pocula mater. 
The ancients were so fond of perfumes, that 
they scented their persons and garments, their 
vases, their domestic vessels, and their milita- 
ry insignis. They not only considered aromat- 
ic emanations as acceptable to the gods, and 
therefore used them in their temple:, as they 
are at present by the Roman Catholics, but as 
announcing the presence of their divinities; and 
Virgil thus speaks of Venus : 





Avertus rosea cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosieque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere. 


Chaplets of roses were inyariably worn in 





aromatised with various odoriferous substances. 
The Franks and the Gauls continued the same 
custom; and Gregory of Tours called these 
artificial-flavored liquors, Vina odoramentis im- 
mixta. To this day, the tnanipulation of French 


berries, orris root, and divers drugs, to suit the 
British market. 
No external sense is so intimately connected 


with the interna] senses as that of smell; none 


so powerful in exciting and removing syncope, 
or more capable of receiving delicate and delic- 
ious impressions : hence Rousseau has denom- 


inated this faculty ‘the sense of imagination.’ 


No sensations can be remembered in so lively 
a manner as those which are recalled by pecu- 
liar odors, which are frequently known to act 
in a most energetic measure upon our physical 
and moral propensities. How many perfumes 
excite a lively feeling of fond regret, when re- 
minding us of the beloved one who was wont to 
select them, and whom we Jong to meet again! 
It is not improbable that our partiality to the 





} 


! 
; 





And the Sabbath school service I love more than all 
The boys that forsake it, their kite or or their ball. 
The Bible forbids either labor or play, 

And commands to keep holy this most bolv day.’ 





hair of those who are dear to us, arises from 
this circumstance. Every individual emits a 
peculiar odor: and, according to Plutarch, Al- 
exander was distinguished by the sweet aroma 
that he shed. Perhaps the expression so fre- 
quently found in the lives of the saints, ‘ who 
die in odor of sanctity,’ may be referred to this 
peculiar gift granted to beatitude. 


It has been observed, that animals who pos- 
sess the most acute smell, have the nasal or- 
gans the «most extensively developed. The 
Ethiopians and the American Indians are re- 
markable for the acuteness of this sense, ac- 
counting for the wonderful power of tracking 
their enemies, But although we may take the 
peculiar organization of their olfactory organs 
as being partly the cause of this keen percepti- 
bility, we must in a great measure attribute 
this perfection to their mode of living. Hunt- 
ing and war are their chief pursuits, to which 
they are trained from their earliest infancy : 
therefore this perfection may, to a certain ex- 
tent, be the result of habit; and the sight and 
hearing of these wanderers are as singularly 
perfect as their smelling, Mr Savage relates, 
that a New Zealander heard the report of a 
distant gun at sea, or perceived a strange sail, 
when no other man on board could discern it. 
Pallas, in speaking of the Calmucks, says that 


festivals and ceremonies; and wines were also 


wines gives them a factitious beuguet, with rasp- 


nies taste, is termed flayor; and the ingenious 

Dr Prout had admirably defined the distinction 
| between taste and flavor, and he considers the 
| latter an intermediate sensation between taste 
‘and smell. 

The acuteness of the sensation of smelling 
in animals is such, that in many instances our 
observations have been deemed fabulous. The 
distance at which a dog tracks his master is 
scarcely credible ; and it is strange that the 
ancients attributed a similar perfection to the 
| goose, Ailian affirms that the philosopher Ly- 
-ecadeus had one of these birds that found him 
| out like a dog: 

Humanum longe presentit odorem 
Romulidarum aeris servator, candidus anser. 

Birds of prey will scent the battle-field at 
| prodigious distances, and they are often seen 
| hovering instinctively over the ground where 
| the conflict is to supply their festival. Hum- 
 boldt relates, that in Peru, at Quito, and in the 
| province of Popayan, when sportsmen wish to 
| obtain that species of vulture called rultur gry- 
| phus, they kill a cow or a horse, and in a Short 
| time these sagacious birds crowd to glut their | 
‘ravenous appetites. Ancient historians assert | 
| that vultures have cleft the air one hundred and } 
| sixty-six leagues to arrive in time to feast upon | 
\a battle; and Pliny boldly affirms that even | 
‘crows have so acute a sense of approaching cor- | 
ruption, that they can scent approaching death | 
three days before dissolation, and generally 
pay the moritbond a visit a day before his time, | 
not to be disappointed. This notion has be- 
come a vulgar prejudice, so much so, indeed, 
as the howling of a dog, which is considered in 
most countiies as foreboding death. In yari- | 
ous aniinals, an offensive odor is a protective 
The staphylimus olens, for instance, sheds | 
; an effluvia which effectually keeps away the | 
birds who would otherwise pounce upon him, 
But of all singular perfections in the sense of 
smelling that were ever recorded, may be cited | 
the mouk of Prague and the blind man in the | 








| gift. 


| 
| 
\ 


| Quirfze-vingt Hospital of Paris, who possessed \ 


} the faculty of ascertaining the presence of vir- 
| ginity, whenevera female bad the luck of being 
introduced to them! 

These anomalous senses, for such they may 
be called, are as wonderful as they are inex- | 
plicable, and appear to arise from a peculiar | 
sensi lity of the organs of smell, which renders 
/them capable of being stimulated in a peculiar | 
| manner, that no language can express or define. | 
| It is scent, no doubt, that gives the migratory | 
| power to various animals : ‘which enables them,’ | 
to use the words of the much lamented Dr Ma- | 
son Good, ‘to steer from climate to climate, and | 

from coast to coast; and which, if possessed by 
| men, might perhaps render superfluous the use 
lof the magnet, and considerably infringe upon | 
| the science of logarithms! Whence comes it | 
that the field-fare and red-wing, that pass the | 
summer in Norway, or the wild duck ond mer- 
ganser,that in like manner summer in the woods | 
and lakes of Lapland, are able to track the) 
pathless void of the atmosphere with the utmost | 
nicety, and arrive on our own coasts uniformly | 
}in the beginning of October ?’ 

This sense is not limited to migratory ani- 
mals, as instanced by carrier-pigeons, which 
have been kreown not only to carry bags in a 
straight line from city to city, but traverse the 
sea with an undeviating flight. Surely this fee- 
nlty must be attributed to the sense of sinell ; | 
it can scarcely be referred to sight or hearing; | 
although the wonders of the creation are such, 
that we can no more account for these peculiar 
attributes refused to the lords of the creation, 
than for the power of the lobster, which not on- 
ly can re-produce his claws when deprived of 
them by accident, but cast them off to extricate 
itself from the captor’s grasp. The Tipula pec- 
tintformis, or the daddy lonz-legs of our infant 
amusement and amazement, possess the same 
renovating faculties. The gluttonous gad-fly 
may be cut to pieces without any apparent in- 
terruption in his meal, when fastened to one’s 
hand: the polype does not seem to be at all 
discomposed when we turn it inside out ; and, 
when divided into various sections, each portion 
is endowed with an instinctive and reformative | 
power of multiplying its species in countless 
numbers! ‘The diversity of our olfactory fan- 
cies is as unaccountable, and only illustrates 
the words of Petronius, 


Non omnibus unum est quod placet ; hic spinas, col- 
ligit ille rosas. 


} 








[From the National A%gis.] 


COLLECTIONS RELATING TO FASHIONS 
AND DRESS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. Joseph B. Felt. 
[ Continued.] 


SCARFS,. 
These were imported from the mother country at 
the commencement of our colonies. The general 
court of Massachusetts, at the date of placing their 
ban on costly hoods, enacted, that no scarfs of silk 
and tiffany should be seen on females, whose proper- 
ty was less than £200. Under this regulation some 
were sued and fined. This, it must be confessed, 
seems now as uncavalier treatment, though intended 
to curtail dressing, where the means for its being 
supported were not sufficient. Whatever was the 
success of such an attempt, and however its effect 
was to make the quality of scarfs to distinguish the 
richer from the poorer class, such articles of attire 
have come to us without any restraint, with a full 
dispensation to be worn by all according to their 
pleasure. They were formerly used by men, and 
were generally presented at funerals. Francis Wil- 
loughby of Charlestown, and deputy governor of 
Massachusetts, who died in, 1671, said in his will,— 
* Whereas, in funeral solemnities, there is generally 
a great expense to little profit, to particular persons, 
—I do prohibit the giving of scarfs or ribbons to any 
persons, except magistrates and those who officiate 











many of them can distinguish by smelling at 


REGISTER. 


ER —— 


at my funeral, und instead thereof I do give to the 
mititary company of Charlestown £20 to furnish a 
stock of arms.’ In 1724 the legislature of the prov- 
ince prohibited the giving of scarfs, as a burdensome 


expense. The custom, thus put under an interdict, 
appears to have gradually ceased. In reference to 
females, the scarf has never been entirely shut out 
from their wardrobes. At one period, it has been, it 
we may be allowed astronomical similes, in the ze- 
nith of fashions—and at another, in the nadir. of 
late vears, it has been rather more at the lower point 
thon the upper. With allusion to this article of at- 
tire, we have the language of Milton: 


‘Tris there, with hurried bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow, 
Flowers of more mingled hue, 
Than her purpled scarf can show.’ 


MANTLE AND MANTELET. 

Both of these are of European origin, and were 
brought to this land by our puritan mothers. In 
what we say of them, as well as of other things in 
these collections, we do not expect to shed light on 
the knowledge of ladies, who have thoroughly giver 
their attention to the historical events of the beau 
monde, No doubt their tact would enable them to 
speak on this subject to much greater satislaction, 
If the remarks, here embodied, induce them to cor- 
rect our mistakes and add to the stock of our facts, 
one prominent design of this labor will be accom- 
plished. But, to resume our rather awkward course, 
the mantle has becume a loose cloth, of various tex- 
ture, suitably prepared with the needle, thrown over 
the shoulders and pendant in front. With a figura- 
tive allusion to it, Prior thus expresses himsell— 

‘ Gently has he laid 
The mantle on thy sad distress.’ 

The Mantelet is a small cloak, short behind and 
iong before. It is the mantle some enlarged and 
more ful'y wrought. For abont a year, it has emerg- 
ed from obscurity, and is slowly winding its way into 
geueral favor. 


MUFFS AND TIPPETS. 

These, as of fur or feathers, silk or other materials, 
though known to our original settlers, were not much 
used before 1671. A tterwards they increased, as the 
country grew in population and wealth. Thirty-five 
years ago, they abounded, as made of fur, and ten 
years afterwards, they were mosily translormed into 
capes and trimmings for outside wear. During their 
greatest popularity, many of the muffs would not 
measure, in circumference, much less than a barrel. 
Then there was a competition, who should have the 
most of costly fur in such articles. Not unfrequent- 
ly trom $50 to $100 were paid for one of the richer 
sort. Within five years, inuffs and tippets, the for- 
mer of diminutive size, and the latter of liberal di- 
mensious, have shown tiuemselves. “They are zrad- 
ually becoming more used, and will probably run a 
course similar to what they have before. Eighty-five 
years past, it was fashionable for gentlene. of note 
to appear with small muffs, denofninated mufftees. 
These were much more needed when coat sleeves 
were quite short, than they bave been since. We 
think the renewal of muffs for ladies worthy of our 
welcome; but that mittens and gloves are enough 
for the more hardy sex. 


of six taird. ; 
dauntedly braved the torture of a new pair of shoes. 


sessor of 2,000 pair of shoes, 40 umbrellas, 7* blue ) 


coats, 100 round hats, 90 snuff boxes of various di- 
mensions, 365 shirts (one for every day in the year) 
and 10,000 francs in 15 and 3) sou pieces, and pieces 
At the close of every week he un- 


He was a staunch partisan of short unmentionables, 
and never was he guilty of permeditately carrying 
an umbrella, his custom when surprised by a storm, 
being ie purchase one at the first umbrella-maker’s 
within the line of his promenade, 40 of the conve- 
niences being as before meationed found in his house. 


Pin. Money.—Pins were in carly times accepta- 
ble new year’s gilts to the ladies, instead of the 
wooden skewers which they used until the end of 
the fifteenth century. Sometimes they received a 
compositionin money, and hence allowances for their 
separate use is still denominated ‘ pin-money.’ 











ALDIE’S SELECT CIRCULATING LI- 
BRARY of New Books--Biography, Novels, 
Voyages, Travels, Sketches, Pales, Select History, 
Memoirs, &c.--Furnishing yearly a supply of read- 
ing, which, for quantity, quality, and price, is per- 
haps not to be found in any other single publication. 
Every paragraph has been scanned, and it is believed 
not an impropriety ef lanzuage suffered to exist. In 
this respect there has been even a fastidious care ex- 
ercised. 

It is printed and finished with the same care and 
accuracy as book work. The whole filty-two num- 
bers form two volumes, of 416 pages each, equal in 
quantity to 1200 pages or three volumes ot Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, Each volume is accompanied with a Ti- 
tle-page and Index. 

The price is Five Dollars for fifty-two numbers, 
of sixteen pages each—a price at which it cannot be 
aflorded unless with the extensive patronage it re- 
cieves. 

By the system of periodicals, a few dollars will 
purchase libraries tor which, thirty years ago, a me- 
chanic’s savings for years would have been inade- 
quate. 

The Library is promptly delivered to subscribers in 
the city, without expense of postage, or mailed thence 
to any address. 

Subscriptions should come post paid, and contain a 
remittance or acceptable reference in the city, ad- 





dressed to WEEKS,JORDAN & CO., Publishers’s 
Agents, 121 Washington st., Boston, aug Il 


HE Christian Examiner and General Review. 
Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston, 
and Rev. James Walker, D. D., of Charlestown. 
The first series of this work, consisting of five vol- 
umes, was published in the five ycars. immediately 
preceding 1829, and with the beginning of that yeac 
the New Series was commenced, now comprising 
eighteen volumes, These volumes embrace a wide 
range of subjects, and their general character may 
be inferred, by those who are unacquainted with the 
work itself, from the following list of the principal 
contributors. 
Rev. William E. Channing, D. D., of Boston. 
Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., of Boston. 














ORNAMENTS EITHER NOT PREVIOUSLY NOR 
PARTICULARLY NAMED. 

These, as coinposed of gold and other substances, 
were not extensively worn in the first settlement of 
New England. The greater part of our ancestors 
had much toil to perform, that necessary supplies 
might be obtained, without indulging themselves in 
expensive docorations. Still, metallic and other or- 
naments made their way into general favor, though 
the authority of law was placed asa bar against them. 
Necklaces, of gold and other materials, continued | 
fashionable till 35 years ago. Since, elderly females, | 
and families with the costume of the old school, have | 
not consented to appear without them. At present, | 
there is some prospect that such garniture for the | 
neck will come from its retiremennt and be reinstat-— 
ed in its by-gone popularity As a substitute for | 
necklaces, during the last period of their suspension, 
with young women, these have worn chains, as a} 
part of their attire. Particularly, as denominated | 
safety chains, have they been increasingly use? by | 
both sexes, for the past ten years, attached to the | 
watch, For ladies to set off their hair with jewels, 
pearls, and amber of varied forms, as well us with | 
artificial flowers, is a custom which has risen and) 
fallen tn dificrent peiiods of New England’s exist- | 
ence, Itisnow in considerable vogue. Bracelets | 
have experienced similar changes. Twenty-five | 





years since, and also ten years ago, they were in | 


their culmination. Pendlesot various kinds, tor the 
ears, have gone through a like series of mutability. 
These were far more common about and after 1700 
than previously. They began to abound among us 


| thirty five years past, and appeared in profusion till | 


within ten years. For the three last years they 
have increased, and at present are very fashionable. 
Tho tact that such garnitures for the organs of hear- 
ing, have long been of the largest size, and in the 
greatest number nmong natiens but partially civiliz- 
ed, should lead us toinquire whether a people of this 
standing ought to be our exemplars in matters of at. 
yire. The well educated, retined and virtuous fe- 
male ‘needs not the aid of foreign ornament.’— When 
unadorned with it, she ‘is adorned the mest.’ 


STAYS, 


These have had thei: diflerent reigns in our coun- | 


try. Mrs Wenstey of Plymouth colony, being drawn 
in the costuine of two centuries ago, appears with a 
long and close article of this descridtion. The face- 
tious cobler of Agawam, said of them in 1647 :—If I 
see any of them accidentally, [ cannot cleanse my 
phantasie of them for a month after.” Representing 
himself as a widower, he remarked: ¢1 purposed 
lately to make a step over to my nafive country for 
a yoke fellow.” But, as he goes on to relate, the 
bare thought of encountering the shape, produced by 
such dress, quite disconcerted his plan. In speaking 
of the persons who manufactured it, he humorously 
observed: ‘It is a most unworthy thing for men, that 
have bones in thei, to spend their lives in making 
fiddle cases: it is no little labor to be continually 
putting up English women in outlandish cases.’ 
Stays were common till after the peace of independ- 
ence, for females, both young and olé. The Weekly 
Journal of Boston, in 1728, advertises them, of all 
sorts, for children as well as women. During the 
last halfcentury, though called by the different name 
of corset, and though not so full of whalebone, as 
credible report declares, they have substantially re- 
tained their favor with most of the female communi- 
ty. For the year past, they have assumed the appear- 
ance, which strikingly imitates the prototype, as 
seen on the surviving portraits of our great grand- 
mothers. Not only did the Rev. Nathaniel Ward of 
Ipswich, whose words are previously quoted, litt his 
voice against them, but especialiy have many phil- 
anthropists in the present age of benevolent plans 
and operations, raised a hue and cry for their sup 
pression, because charged wlth being the sure means 
of shortening many lives. 





Huge Wheel.—An immense water-wheel, 50 feet 
in diametar, 18 feet wide inside the buckets, and 17 
inches deep, and estimated at 300 horse power when 
the buckets are filled, has just been erected at the 
works of Messrs Andrew, Bruckshaw, & Co., of 
Compstal-bridge, near Stockport. The weightof the 
centre shaft is eight tons, and of the entire wheel, 
which isto be the targest and most powerful in exis- 
tence, 104 tons, 


There has lately been discovered near Rome, some 
Inagnificent baths, containing a great number of col- 
umns. In one of the baths, which is of white mar- 
ble, there were found two couches and a large vase 
in bronze. Under the pavement there are five hun- 
dred lamps, 


English Monarchs.—¥ rom the Norman Conquest 
to the acession of Victoria 770 years have elapsed, 
and 35 individuals have held the kingly office. All 
of these, with the exception of one individual, Oliver 
Cromwell, have been related to the Conquerer, either 
by lineal or collateral descent. Out of the number, 
six have been murdered or died in prison, one was 
tried and executed, and another was banished. 





Animal Magnetism.--We are informed that one 
of the female patients, or rather actresses, in the Lon- 
don University, has, like Petronella Leclerc, in Par- 
is, turned traitoress, and peached about the tricks 
and contrivances; for which she has been unceremo- 
niously dismissed from her situation in the hospital. 





The founder of the Journal des Modes, M. de la 
Mesangere, who lately departed this transitory scene, 
was rather curiousin the article of silk stockings, up- 
wards of a thousand pair of which were found in his 
wardrobe, when the inventory of his effects was 
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Rev. Nathaniel 1. Frothingham, D. D., of Boston. 
Rey. Samtvel Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. 
Prof. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D.. of Cambridge. 
tev. John Brazer, D. D., of Salein. 

Rev. Alvan Lamson, of Dedham. 

Rev. Convers Francis, of Watertown. 

Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall, of Scituate. 

Rev. William B. O. Peabody, of Springfic!J. 
Mr. M.1.. Wuriburt, ef Philadelphia. 

Rev. Orville Dewey, of New York. 

Rev, Samuel J. May, of Scituate. 

Rev. George R. Noyes, of Petersham. 

Rev. Charles Follen, of New York. 

Rev. Frederic A. Farley, of Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Edward B. Hall, of Providence, R. 1. 
Rev. William H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 
tev. Orestes A. Brownson, of Boston. 

Rev. George Ripley, of Boston. 

Rev. Caleb Stetson, of Medford. 

Rev. William P. Lunt, of Quincy. 

“Rev. George W. Burnap, of Baltimore, Md. 
hev. Frederic H. Hedge, of Bangor, Me. 
Rev. Jason Whitman, of Portland Me. 

Rev. Ephraim Peabody, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Rev. George Putnam, of Roxbury. 

Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, of Boston. 

Prot. Cornelius C Felton, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Thomas B. Fox, ot Newbr ryport. 

Mr Francis Bowen, of Cambridge. 

| Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston. 

| Rev. George E. Ellis, of Boston. 

Complete sets of the work may be had of the Pub- 
lishers. 

The Christian Examiner is published in Boston, on 
the first of March, May, July, September, Novem- 
| ber, and Janvary, making six numbers in each year. 

Each number will, on an average of the six, con- 
tain 136 pages octavo, aud with every third number 
will be given a title-page, table of contents, and in- 
‘dex, making in all two volumes a year, each contain- 
| ing about 408 pages. 
‘the numbers, if desired, will be sent to anv part 
of the United States, subscribers paying postage, and 
| taking the risk of conveyance. 

| The price of subscription is four dollars a year, 

| payable on the delivery of the second numberof each 
year, and by new subscribers in advance. 

JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 134 Washington st. 
| INTS TO YOUNG TRADESMEN, and max- 

ims for Merchants. ‘The way to wealth de- 

pends upon two things—industry and frugality ; that 

is, Waste neither time nor money, but make the best 
use of both.’— Franklin. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington 
& School sts, ad 


RACT NO. 132.— The Duty of Promoting 
Christisnity, by the circulation of Books. By 
Henry ware Jr—being No. 132 of the Tracts of the 
American Unitarian Association. Price 4 cents. 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
Agents A. U. A., 134 Washington street. all 
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pst BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
The third edition of this excellent little Manual 
used in the Portsmouth Sunday School, this day pub. 
lished be WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

a 


OMEWARD BOUND.—Homeward Bound, or 
The Chase. A tale of the Sea. By the author 
of The Spy, The Prairie, &c. §&c. 
Just published, and for sale by JAMES MUN. 
ROE & CO. all 


T)EWEY’S SERMONS, in 2 vols. 
Discourses on various subjects, vol 1, 3d edition 
Moial Views of Society and Politics, vol 2. 


For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
a4 


HE UNVEILED HEART—by the author of 
the ‘ Black Velvet Bracelet,’ &c. 2d ed 
‘If it should be objected that our pencil has too 

liberally dashed on the dark and gloomy coloring ; 
that we have deformed rather than delineated nature, 
we beg to remind them that we profess to have « un- 
veiled’ the heart to their view—to have exhibited 
its inherent qualities as no eye but that of Omnipo- 
tence could have read it—to have searched out secret 
motives and shown incipient promptings which self- 
delusion concealed even trom herself 
Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CD. 

all 


BCOK FOR THE SEASON.—Mrs Gilman’s 
Poetry of Travelling. 1100 copies have already 
baen sold. 
‘It wasa happy idea to put together in a string 
the gems picked up amid the dust of travelling.’ * * 
“* * «Tf you are going ona journey take it with 
you; it will discourse well to vou in a steamboat or 
a hotel,’—S. G. G, 
The New York Review says, “We know not 
where we could point to a book embracing more, or 
describing better, the great objects of interest, the 
grand and striking features of nature, the distinctive 
traits of national character, and the important institu- 
tions of the country.’ 
‘A delightful Boox.’—Christian Monitor, 
A new supply just received. 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
all 121 Washington st. 


INTS FOR THE YOUNG, on a subject rela- 
tive to the body aud mind, by Dr Woodward, 
Principal of the Insane Hospital, Worcester. Price 
12 1-2 cents. 
Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
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pict¥ RESQUE Beauties of the Hudson River 
and its Vicinity—beautiful Steel Engravings 
from original drawings, with Historical and Deseri . 
tive Illustrations, by S, L. Knapp. A few proof m4 
pies, suitable for the centre table, received b 
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drawn up. He was alco ascertained to be the pos- 
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S sceecienaieniaiemaiemeeees PSUS, 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 
HE Author of American Popular etre Offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, desigr,. 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction jn 
preference to one merely mechaniecl. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of nz. 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct frem 
the earlicst age, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 
‘ ets ad 9 
. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 
. American Popular Lessons. 
. Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 
. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 
. Tales from American History. 
Poetry for Schools, 
. Grecian History. 
. English History. 
. Biograpby for Schools. 
10. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its les. 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de. 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustraid 
ed by numerous cuts. This beok is approved by ‘he 
Public School Society of New York, and is used ip- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner toa fur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. Itis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, is a first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales trom American History, form Nos.9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and t):e 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend. 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t gether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biogtaphy.for Schools. This work is intended to 
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furnish a series of virtuous examples from rea} life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Kooks invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and ot a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash. 
ington street. tf sept 16 


FFICE of the American Unitarian Association 
No, 134 Washington, opposite School Street. 
tf m 12 














A. U. A. 
HE Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished im sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st. tf m 12 
TANDARD WORKS.—Encyclopedia Ameii- 
cana, neatly bound, in 13 vols; Henry’s Com- 
mentary, 6 vols; Clarke’s Commentary, 4 vols; 
Scott’s do 6 and 3 vols; Johnson’s Works, a neat edi- 
tion, in 2 vols; Rollin’s Ancient History, a prime li- 
brary cdition, §c. lor sale at 

a4 TICKNOR’S. 
ILTON’S POETICAL WORKS—a beautitul 

folio edition, illustrated—complete in 3 vols. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S. 

a4 





ISAAC R. BUTTS, 
OOK AND JOB PRINTER, No. 2 School st., 
Boston. 


I. R,. B. has for sale a large variety of Type, not 
half worn, Chases, Imposing Stones, &c. &c. which 
will be sold low. tf. apl4 


, CHANDELIER FOR SALE. 
FoR SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 
. ble for a Meeting- house or large Hall. 





Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 





Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong to a Society that have no further use for them,) 
on application to Sail. Smith, at the Courier office 
No. 4,Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
street. tf nts 


‘DRAYER BOOKS.—The Book ot Common Pray- 
‘ er, beautiful editiors, in common and rich bind- 
ings, for sale by 
a4 H. P. NICHOLS, & CO. 
ICK’S WORKS.—Uniform edition of Dick’s 
Works, including Celestial Scenery, complete 
in 7 vols 12mo. For sale by 
ad WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 


MPORTED AND AMERICAN STATIONA- 
RY.— Paper, Fluid, Steel Pens (numerous varie- 
ties), Quills, Wafers, Wax &c. 
a4 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


ENGLISH WORKS. 
OSWELL’S Lite of Johnson, 10 vols 12mo paltes 
Crabbe’s Life and Poems, 8 vols 12mo plates 
Southey’s Cowper, 15 vols 12mo plates 
Lamb’s Prose Works, 3 vols smal! 8vo 
Distinguished Men of Modern Times, 2 vols 12mo 
Townley Gallery, 2 vols 12imo 
Dr Lingard’s History of England, 3 vols received 
Works of Pope, 4 vols 12mo 
Life aud Works of Burns, 8 vols 12mo plates 
Legend of the Puritans, and other Poems 
Shakspeare, Siuger’s edition, 10 vols 12mo 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge 
Lamb’s Dramatic Works, 2 vols 12mo 
Philosophy of Manufacture, by Dr Ure 
Crabbe’s Poetical Works, 1 vol 8vo 
Southey’s Poetical Works, 7 vols 12mo plates 
Scott’s Poetical Works, 12 vols 12mo 
Milton’s Complete Works, 1 vol royal 
Curiosities of Literature, tL vol royal 8vo 
Chambers’ Scottish Biography, 4 vols Sy 
0. : of Robert Hall, 6 vols 8vo 
Southey’s British Poets, 1 vel 8vo0 
Tyndale’s New Testament, 1 vol 
Life and correspondence of Major Cartwright, 2 vols 
Wall’s Christ Crucilied, 8vo 
National Views of London, 2 vols 8vo 
Ganganelli’s Letters, 4 vols L2mo 
Spectator, 8 vols 12mo 
Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, 2 vols 8vo plates 
Retsch’s Fancies, 4to 
Gell’s Pompciana, 2 vols 8vo plates 
Lancashire Illustrated, 4to 
Watering Places of Great Britain, 4to 
Views of England and Wales, to 
Views of the Tyrol, 8vo 
Gallery of Portraits, 6 vols 8vo 
Illustrations of the Bible, 2 vols 8yo 
Findeu’s Gallery of the Graces, 8vo 
Book of Gems, 8 vols 8vo 
Rogers’s Italy, illustzated 8yo 
Rogers’s Poems 
Romance of Nature, 8vo plates 
Just received and for sale b: 


jy28 JAMES MUNROE ¢& CO. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 
TrermMs.—Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

_ 1% No subscription discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
paid. 

All communicatons, as well as letters of business, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addres¢- 
ed to Davip REEp, Boston. 





121 Washington st. 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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